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VILLAGE SLUMS 


ROUND LONDON. | 


N a book of which a review appears in another part of the 
paper, a village is described in one of the Home 
Counties which probably may be regarded as typical of 
many others to be found within a radius of twenty-five 
miles fromthe Bank. At a guess we suppose it is situated 

in the County of Hertford, and in that case the allegations 
in the book ought to be brought to the notice of the Medical 
Officer of Health for the County. Dr. Fremantle,holds very 
modern and highly enlightened views upon questions of sanita- 
tion and cleanliness, and would, we imagine, be the first to take 
action if the statements to which we allude were brought before 
him in a definite shape. The author, for reasons that can be 
easily understood, does not mention the name of the place ; 
but unless this is given to the Medical Officer of Health, it is 
impossible for him to act. In themselves the allegations made 
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are not incredible. There must be a very large numbe; 
highly intelligent Londoners who are fairly well informed abo. 
the condition of villages on the fringe of the capital, becayg, 
during recent years it has become an increasing fashion to }yijq 
or rent houses at a distance from town. No one expects every 
business man or woman to take a lively interest in their coy) tri 
neighbours and, as a matter of fact, they do not do so. The 
have fallen into the town habit of ignoring the inmates of +}, 
street in which they live, unless these happen to be their pe: 
friends ; but there must be a few who readily fall into the r 
humane custom of the country, which is to find out the con 
under which the poor live and, when necessary, help in ay 
that is practicable. Such as these will probably bear 
in saying that there has been a considerable deteriorat in 
the morals and habits of these villages. Partly it n 
accounted for in this way. 

The “‘ mean streets’’ of London used to be the ex: 
ground of the ‘“‘slummer.” Some of us, at all ts 
remember when to go about among the most wretc] 
overcrowded parts of the East End was, we had 
said, a fashionable amusement. One good result 
was that it stirred up public opinion, and there has 


I 


clearing out and cleansing of many of the worst neighbo Is 
in the East End. But the consequences have not 

beneficial. A considerable number of those whose | ! 
associated with idleness and who are always on the ! 


line of criminality, when forced out of their old houses 
took refuge in the towns adjacent to London ; but he: 
life was made impossible for them, as the reforming 7 
spread from London outwards, and so they got at | 
villages where there is still very bad property in whi 
can house themselves cheaply. Thus came into ¢ 
a new slum element in the village. If enquiry be ma 
who are the occupants of some of the very worst cott 


will generally be found that they belong to this class e\ 
are the worst possible tenants, leaving everything wor an 
they found it and destroying whatever is destructible, rm jing 
up arrears of rent and in the end very likely making a mov ight 


flit; but the tenements they have occupied are s1 
the more respectable class of workman do not care to live in 
The owners are very poor people who have just saved « 
to buy a wretched cottage or two. They do not want tenants 


who would insist on repairs and sanitary arrangements, ani 
so the village slum comes into existence, and, of course, supplies 
a text to those who wish to enlarge upon the horror of English 
village life. 

Now, we yield to none in zeal for the improvement ot 
social conditions in the village; but, at the same time, it 


is necessary to protest against the extraordinary extremes 
to which young reformers go. They prophesy the ruin of th 
race and other woeful events as a result of imperfect housing 
accommodation. But those who know their history are well 
aware that, bad as things are, they form a great improvement 
on what existed even as late as the middle of last ceniur 
We remember Mr. John Bright inveighing against the vast 
number of one-roomed cottages in the country ; and it wes the 
one-roomed cottage against which Bishop Fraser of Manchester 
Charles Kingsley, Frederick Denison Maurice, and other vigoreus 
minds to which we owe so much, conducted their energetic 
campaigns. It is a good sign that to-day their successors ust 
almost the same language against the two-roomed cottage, 
as this shows that a considerable advance has been mace 
Nor was the one-roomed cottage the only evil dealt with in 
Bishop Fraser’s celebrated Report of 1867. At that time the 
gang system was prevalent over considerable portions o! the 
Kingdom, and the members of the gang all slept togetiier 
in any barn or outhouse into which they could get. The horror 
of this lay in the fact that they consisted of men and women 
of all ages, from twelve or fourteen upwards. Needless to sa) 
the system has entirely disappeared, and the one-roomed cottage 
is going. If those who are actively engaged at the present 
moment in exposing the state of affairs which exists in the villages 
can abolish the two-roomed cottage they will deserve wel! ot 
their countrymen. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Mrs. Waldorf Ast«:. th 
( daughter of Mr. C.D. Langhorne. Mrs. Waldor \sto 
married Mr. Waldorf Astor, M.P. in 1906. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to phologra 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except fivcet 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
spondence at once to him. 
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)RD ROSEBERY has seemed to possess the secret of 
perpetual youth. The lightness and vivacity in 
which he clothes his wisdom becomes even more 

_4 delicate with the passage of years. It was, therefore, 
with a shock that those who were present at the 

an ual dinner of the Press Club on Saturday night heard him 
de ‘are that the speech he then delivered might be the last 


“< 


th he would address to an audience of journalists, ‘‘ or perhaps 
an assembly at all.”’ For so long Lord Rosebery has been an 
int. gral part of the constitution that we cannot imagine English 
life without his voice. The speech to which we allude would not, 
except for this passage, afford any indication that his career 
as a public speaker was coming to an end. It had all his old 
cleverness, energy and eloquence, and through it, it seems to 
us, one increasing purpose ran. He eulogised the newspapers 
of to-day, said those in England were the best in the world, 
declared that the journalist held the issues of peace and war 
in his grasp and paid many other compliments equally flattering ; 
but it was only to lead up to the weighty conclusion that news- 
papers ought to nurse the sense of responsibility, especially 
in regard to the discussion of foreign affairs. The wars of the 
future will not be made as in the past, by sovereigns and states- 
men, but by peoples ; and since the Press, more than any other 
institution, represents the people, it devolves upon it to walk 
warily. 

On Tuesday last his birthday was made the occasion of a 
spontaneous tribute to the name and fame of Mr. Henry James. 
Last week, it may be remembered, we published a review of his 
characteristic autobiography called, “‘ A Small Boy and Some 
Others.” That will be the lasting authority for the things 
that mattered in his childhood and went to the making of the 
distinguished novelist and man of letters whom we know. As 
remarkable as is his literary pre-eminence is the popularity 
of Mr. James among his contemporaries. The literary tribe 
are usually credited with being a peevish people, envious of 
one another’s distinctions and apt to minimise every achieve- 
ment save theirown. But here we find authors of very different 
schools and temperaments joining together to do honour to one 
in our midst who is by birth American, but by long residence 
and descent English, The proposal to celebrate the occasion 
by presenting Mr. James with his portrait by Sargent was a 
very appropriate one, and we trust it will meet with his approval 
and be carried out, It reflects as much credit on English men 
of letters as on the man they have chosen to honour. 


Has the boom in trade reached its highest point, and is a 
decline now to be expected ? This question is being seriously 
asked by business men. In the Board of Trade Returns for 
Merch there was not the buoyancy that has distinguished the 
monthly returns for nearly two years. There had not been a 
decline, but the increase was insignificant. The master boiler- 
me<ers assert that the boom in the ship-building trade has 
alr ady begun to show signs of decline. Invariably abnormal 
ac vity is followed by depression, and it is to be feared that 
th -e who have been gaining most will take least kindly to 
th change. Employers in this same boiler-makers’ business 
Mm. :¢ a serious complaint in regard to their workmen. They 
sa that although wages never have been higher, and scores of 
Ww smen are earning as much as £300 a year, they have got 
in . the habit of wasting their time at football matches to such 
ai extent that if they worked their proper hours wages, by 
th | fact alone, would be increased to the extent of eighteen 
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per cent. The advance that has been made, it is asserted, 
has to a large extent been lost by the bad timekeeping of the 
men. Some of the consequences of the excessively high wages 
look portentous for the future of the British workman. For the 
first time in the history of British shipbuilding an important 
contract has been lost to the British shipbuilders. The Société 
des Ateliers et Chantiers de France has been able to secure 
the contract for building three large passenger and cargo 
steamers for British owners. 


Mr. Dixon Scott, the treasurer of the Pure Food and Health 
Society, deserves to be supported in his outcry against the use 
of colouring matter in milk. It is almost universal in London, 
because the public has got the idea that white milk is not so 
rich as that which has a yellow tinge. That unwearied advocate 
of pure milk, Mr. W. Buckley, admits that the colouring matter 
in itself is innocuous, but he complains of it setting up”a bad 
standard. Another and a more telling objection is that the use 
of colouring matter, either in milk or butter, facilitates the 
employment of adulterants, whose presence cannot beso easily 
detected by the consumer in a substance artificially coloured 
as they can be when added to milk in a pure condition. In 
regard to butter, the facts are worse than with regard to milk. 
It is well known that various localities have each their own 
taste in regard to the colour, and the same butter can be prepared 
to suit all the various requirements. This is not right, because 
it is opening the door to adulteration. 


DORSET PRIMROSES 
Why should I thrill because you said 
(Picking me out the best), 
‘ These have come all the way from home 
These have come from the West ”’ ? 


Lovely they are, and frail and fresh, 
But what of ‘“ the West’’ ?—At least, 
I have picked as good in many a wocd, 
North and South and East ! 


And yet—how my heart did homage, too, 
Just to “ the West,” although 

It has never a claim on me, that name 
(Or had it ?—oh, long ago !). 


I cannot tell, but my spirit knows, 
And—forgetting all the rest 
Thrills to the gold of some spring of old 
‘* These come out of the West!”’ 
V. H. FrRreDLAENDER. 


Spain, in nearly losing a Sovereign, has discovered fresh 
ground for his popularity. The first hurried telegrams, 
written while the shock and contusion were still fresh, were not, 
and could not be expected to be, very accurate. The incident 
is best described in the King’s own words: ‘“‘ Il saw a man 
coming towards me, armed with a revolver. He fired and I 
rode at him. When he was quite close he tried to seize the reins 
of my horse and fired a second time, the flash singeing my glove 
while the ball grazed my horse. I then wheeled Atalun, who 
knocked the man over with his shoulder, just as a policeman 
sprang on him. The third shot was fired from the ground and 
whistled overhead.”” No wonder the Spaniards are overjoyed 
at the coolness, intrepidity and courage displayed by King 
Alfonso. He had previously had experience that might have 
shattered a weaker nerve, but no war-worn veteran could have 
risen to the occasion more thoroughly. Spain has long been 
in need of a Man to rule over her, and now she has found one. 

Retired officers of the Army and Navy often, at a time of 
life when they are still active and vigorous, find themselves at 
a loss for an employment that will give scope to their energies. 
Of recent years an increasing number have gone to the Colonies, 
many to Vancouver, in order to carry on fruit-farming. It 
was, therefore, a good idea to draw up a scheme by means of 
which this difficulty will be met. The proposal, in a word, 
is to establish an officers’ club for co-operative farming in 
England. This would include all the usual branches of scientific 
agriculture, such as fruit, poultry and bees, dairy and livestock, 
vegetables and flowers, together with any other form of cultiva- 
tion found suitable to the combination. The members would 
receive a thoroughly practical training in the branch of industry 
they selected. There is no idea of curtailing their individuality 
in any way. Each would hold his own land and farm as he 
liked; but undoubtedly there are very great advantages to 
be reaped by working in combination. The scheme so far has 
only been adumbrated ; but if sufficient support is forthcoming 
a meeting will be announced by newspaper advertisement. 
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The cold north-east winds experienced during the past 
three weeks have had a disastrous effect on many kinds of spring 
flowers, and daffodils in particular have had their beauty sadly 
marred. Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, there was 
a bounteous display of all kinds of narcissi at the special show 
held by the Royal Horticultural Society on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day last. Visitors to the large hall at Vincent Square on either of 
those days had an opportunity of seeing what vast improvements 
have been made in this, the queen of spring flowers. A few 
years ago white trumpet varieties and those with deep red cups, 
or coronas, were very scarce, but now they are grown and shown 
in abundance. Undoubtedly the most interesting novelty 
was a flower called Redwing, which had quite a deep apricot 
pink perianth and a rich red corona, or cup. It is the best of 
its kind that has ever been shown, and is likely to prove the 
forerunner of a new race. Even though such kinds are never 
likely to be so pleasing as those with white and yellow petals, they 
will prove of immense interest to the connoisseur of daffodils. 


In far too many gardens the supply of fresh vegetables 
and salads at this season is very limited, being restricted to a 
few second-rate green crops, old potatoes, and possibly a few 
small lettuces. It is difficult to understand why this should 
be so, as with suitable appliances and some intelligence a much 
greater variety might be secured. This was well demonstrated 
at the fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last, when a most interesting 
collection of spring salads and vegetables was shown. These 
comprised such kinds as peas, French beans, cabbages, broccoli, 
globe artichokes, asparagus, potatoes, turnips, carrots, mush- 
rooms, cucumbers, tomatoes, lettuces, radishes and chicory. 
The attractiveness of these fresh vegetables at this season 
is in itself a full repayment for the trouble entailed in their 
cultivation. 


Among the successful modern institutions of to-day must 
be numbered the Public Trustee, who has just issued his fifth 
report. From it we gather that the business of the office is 
extending to an enormous degree. The Public Trustee sum- 
marises the results in four paragraphs, namely: (1) The large 
value of the business brought to the office since Ist January, 
1908; (2) the expansion during the past twelve months ; 
(3) the satisfactory financial condition of the department, 
the balance being now {16,903 in favour of the office ; (4) the 
marked increase in the average value of the trusts and estates 
committed to the care of the department. It is not difficult 
to account for all this. Towards the end of the report refer- 
ence is made to the value of the organisation set up to deal 
with investments. It would be a great advantage if people 
who have not been brought up to business could, on payment 
of a moderate fee, receive advice from the Public Trustee to 
guide them in investing their money so as to obtain the 
maximum income consistent with safety. 


Carl Hagenbeck, whose death occurred last week, was 
literally born in the business with which his name is so closely 
associated. He inherited the showman’s instinct from his 
father, who early in life developed a faculty for turning an 
honest penny by exhibiting a fat pig or some other monstrosity 
of the same kind in his native town of Hamburg, One day 
he was lucky enough to pick up half-a-dozen seals, which proved 
so great an attraction that he was induced to carry the show 
to Berlin in 1848; but it was the year of revolution, and the 
street disturbances caused him to beat a retreat. Carl Hagen- 
beck took over his father’s business at the early age of 
twenty-one. His amusing reminiscences recount many delight- 
ful adventures that arose from the keeping of wild beasts. 
There was the drive of four miles in a cab with an ant bear, 
which in his inexperience he had thought harmless. There 
was the story of the rogue elephant that dashed him against 
the barrier, the runaway giraffe that dragged him a couple 
of miles through the streets of Suez and of many another 
fearsome creature which he came up against. 


April 15th was a gloomy anniversary for the whole of the 
country, but more particularly for Southampton. On the 
morning of that day last year the huge Titanic came into 
collision with an iceberg and sank, causing the loss of 1,503 lives. 
Of those no fewer than 500 belonged to the town of Southampton, 
and the day was kept there as one of mourning. It found vent, 
among other ways, in a huge crop of those “ In Memoriam ” 
notices which have been growing in number for some time 
past. The local paper contained no fewer than 500 of them. 
Many contained quotations from the hymn “ Nearer, my God, 
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to Thee,”’ which was played by the ship’s orchestra as the vesse! 


was sinking, and others showed traces of that weak religiosi; 
so often the characteristic of such notices; but one was 


striking exception to the general rule. It commemorated ¢), 
death of Norman Harrison, second engineer, and was Writte; 


by a friend. The couplet is almost Elizabethan in its tersen 
and dignity : 

Stee! true, and blade straight. 

The Great Artificer made my mate. 


The final Report of the Royal Commission on Univers 
Education in London opens up a prospect of the metrop 
at no distant date possessing a University worthy of its histor 
and material greatness. It is conceived on broad lines an 
unanimous. It shows something of that foresight which n 
have guided the founders of some of the old colleges at Ox! 
and Cambridge. The only apprehension it arouses does 
concern the University so much as secondary schools throug] 
the kingdom. There is an evident desire to change the relat 
between external and internal students, and, in fact, to ab: 
the Matriculation Examination. We can quite follow the rea 
ing which has led the Commissioners to this ; but for a long 1 
past the London University examinations have formed a te 
efficiency in secondary schools which may not have been the: 
cally perfect, but yet is the best of its kind. There is no di 
that students, male or female, have to do real work in ord 
pass the examinations, and in that way the Universit, 
London has exercised an influence for good upon the educati: 
the country asa whole. We hope that in the reconstruction 
will not be lost sight of. It is good that the University ot 
capital should be a dignified building, and should attract 
most thoughtful and accomplished scholars in the coun 
but it is also good that it should set a standard for the subsi: 
schools scattered through the provinces. 


THE OLD MAN’S SONG. 
Small is the World; a length of gravelled way 
Bounded by narrow gate and unshorn hedge. 
The damp mould-furrows rear their green array 
On either side and, closer to the edge, 
Straggle wet tufts of sweet, warm-smelling flowers. 
Small is the World, and, for its journeying, 
Once down and up suffices, in twelve hours, 
To bead the brow and set faint pulses faltering 


Long is the Day to those who, workless, watch, 
Fast propped against the white-ribbed cottage wall, 
Its sun and shadows reaching round the thatch 
Closer and closer, till at evenfall, 
Over sunk head, bowed knees and dwindling frame, 
Is loosed a sudden, level, crimson tide— 
Powerless to pierce, with all its blood and flame, 
The heaviness of heart, the chill within the side. 


Slow moves the Night upon its measured way 
When aged, peevish eyes, unloved by sleep 
Through the dark hours, the silver and the grey, 
Till joyless morn their aching vigil keep ; 
The harmless shades of night hold one more Shade- 
A swift, sure-moving, near arrivéd Thing, 
The quiet of night throbs with His unheard tread, 
The stir of nights, with the cold quiver of His wing 
a. Ee. 


Apparently there are some members of the political part 
now in power who are determined that the House of Commo 
shall vindicate its old reputation of being the best club 


London. It has already one characteristic unique among 


clubs, and that is that the members are paid for belonging 
it. Now it is proposed by Mr. Watt that not only shall Mem! 
of Parliament receive salaries, but that billiard-tables shal! 
provided, so that they may recreate themselves at play © 
exhausted by the excitement of listening to their leaders 
when reduced to futility by the bores. The objections 

first, that the game might distract the attention of legislat 
from political discussion, and, secondly, that it would be diffi 
to find space for the large number of tables which would 
required for the use of so many players; but difficulties | 
been overcome before, and no doubt they will be again. 


On the whole, rivers have been a good deal more flo 
than the angler could desire for the spring fishing, but © 
ever the flood has gone down, so as to make the water a! 


\ 
Ss 
n 
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fshable, sport has been generally good, and there is no doubt 
whatever that a fine lot of fish have run up. That wonderfully 
mproved river the Wye has given evidence not only of the 
number of salmon that it is holding, but also of their large 
size. Thus on one beat alone, in the first few days after the 
water came into order, eleven fish were taken, and the average 
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weight of these was over twenty-four pounds. That is a 
splendid record. The water was on the heavy side all the while, 
and eight of these fish were taken on the minnow —only three 
on fly. A good many have been caught on fly later, and even 
so we hardly think the average weight is any lower than for 
the small numbers quoted above. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMON TERN. 


HE common tern begins to arrive in England from 

the South during the last week in April, although 

a few representing the advance guard of the main 

army may appear on the Coast of Kent as early 

as the second week (Ticehurst). During these latter 

davs of April the main body finds its way to its old familiar 

color es all along the East Coast of England as far North as 

the arne Islands, to similar and suitable localities along the 

Sout. ern Coast, and as far North as its Lancashire haunts 

alon. the West Coast. From this time until well into May 

later arrivals continue to pass over the main body on their 

way to Scottish breeding resorts. The Northern Scottish 

color ies, like the Irish ones, are not so large or numerous as 

the .nglish ; for although the common tern nests in the Outer 

Heb: des, the Orkneys and the Shetlands, yet by the time these 

Nor! .ern latitudes are reached it finds itself in strenuous com- 

peti’ on with the Arctic tern, which considerably outnumbers 

it. ‘ndeed, it is very scarce in the Hebrides and Orkneys, 
and ‘vas only discovered breeding in the Shetlands in rgor. 


m the other hand,. south of a line drawn from 
the Farnes 
on he East 


Coast of England 
to Anglesey on 
the West, ‘the 
Arctic tern, for 
all practical 
purposes, does 
not exist; so 
that the southern 
moiety of Scot- 
land and the 
northern parts of 
England, taken 
together, repre- 
sent a debatable 
territory in 
which the two 
species overlap, 
and presumably 
are to-day fight- 
ing for an ad- 
vantage. 

Now this 
state of things at 
once arrests our 
attention and 
Suggests a 
natural specula- 
tion as to whether 
one or the other 
species will even- 
tually gain an 
overwhelming 
advantage lead- 
ing to the dis- 
appearance of 
the vanquished 


rac from the 
territory in dis- 
put And, fur- 
the if such a 


result is forth- 
con ing, by what 
me ns will it be 
brought about, 
or in other 
Words, what 
na iral advan- 
tas has one 
Species over 
t other? In 
sj; ulating on 
S ha ques- 
t we are at 
oO brought 


Miss M. Best. 
THE COCK FLEW 


HER 


DOWN 
NEST 


WITH 
AND RAN 





A SMALL 
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face to face with that theory. which propounds that. every 
specific, generic, or other characteristic which is possessed by 
any species, of whatever kind, is useful (or the reverse) to that 
species in the great struggle for existence which is everywhere 
going on in the world, and which has been summed up in the 
well-known phrase—the survival of the fittest. But the interest 
of this question of competition, so far as it affects the common 
and Arctic terns, lies in the fact that these two species, which 
have such comparatively well-defined breeding areas, are so 
alike that it is only the serious student of ornithology who is 
likely to be able to differentiate between the two, even when 
closely examined ; and certainly only this same individual who 
could, with any authority, distinguish them in the field. 

For if we examine the small, but nevertheless constant, 
specific characters by which the two species are distinguished, 
what do we find? Shortly this: that the common tern has 
a dusky tip to its orange-red bill, while the Arctic tern has 
a blood-red or coral bill with mo dusky tip; that the 
common tern has a somewhat longer leg (tarso-metatarss) ; 
that on the outer’ primary wing-feathers there is in the 
common, ter a 
broader band of 
dark grey on 
the inner web 
next to the 
white shaft; 
that the com- 
mon , tern has, 
on the average, 
longer wings 
and shorter tail 
streamers than 
in the Arctic 
tern, so that 
when you see the 


former _ sitting, 
its wing - tips 


reach as far as, 
or beyond, the 
extreme tips of 
the tail; and, 
lastly, that the 
under parts of 
the common tern 
are whiter (pale 
vinaceous grey) 
than in the 
Arctic tern, 
whose dark grey 
under parts al- 
most exactly 
match with the 
shade of grey 
on the upper 
parts. 

In every 
other respect the 
two species may 
be said to be 
identical. Thus, 
provided with 
our data, we 
may now ask, 
could any rea- 
sonable person 
possibly con- 
ceive that the 
survival of the 
black tip on the 
common _ tern’s 
bill is useful to 
it in its struggle 
against the 
competition. .o f 
other terns: or, 
on the other 
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hand, possibly conceive of a 
reason Whereby it was advan- 
tageous for the Arctic tern to 
lose it (the young of both 
pecies have black tips). Or, 


wain, in what way does it 
benefit the common tern to 
have slightly longer legs, a 


relatively shorter tail and paler 
under parts? It may be that 
the common tern was originally 
more accustomed to choose for 
its summer breeding - haunts 
lavoon-like, marshy, or fenny 
localities, and that with the 
medern tendency to draining 
these for utilitarian purposes it 
ha. been forced to seek more 
pu.ly maritime resorts, such 
as shingly and sandy shores 
am. outlying islands, which, 
en the other hand, may have 
be 1 the particular choice 
of the Arctic tern from time 
in. nemorial. Indeed, the 
str ng tendency which the 


co.mon tern exhibits for 
lin ug its nest with grasses and 


ot! er vegetable material, or, 
in a word, of really making 
whit is easily recognised as a 
ne:i proper, may be an indica- 
tion that this was once the 
fa In this connection it is 
interesting to note that in the 
Delta of the Danube the 
common tern nests on floating 
masses of vegetation (R. B. 
Lodge), and the same applies 
to certain localities in Holland 
(Jourdain). But even granting, 
as seems very probable, that 
the two species were origi- 
nally isolated by such a 
difference in breeding-quarters, 
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it is impossible, or at least extremely difficult, to conceive 
that mere environment of such a kind could have produced 
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certainly inspires thoughts tending to this conclusion ; 
that 


it is strange to note 


ae 2° 
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of itself the distinctive charac- 
ters which now exist between 
the two species ; and still more 
difficult to conceive that these 
distinctions could have been 
useful to either species in such 
environment. Rather we must 
imagine that the mere isolation 
and segregation, from whatever 
cause, Of a certain section of 
the original stock from which 
both were descended 
Was sufficient to produce, in the 
absence of similar and identical 
restraints on the part of natural 
selection, the specific differences 
which have been attained 
Whether or no the habit of 
the common tern, referred to 
before, of making quite a r 
spectable nest, which may 
consist of a plentiful and 
orderly arrangement of grasses 
or small twigs or coarse stems 
or even lichens (Kirkman), is 
really a survival habit in 


species 


herited from ancient days 
when it bred in fresh-water 
marshes or on the shores 
of reedy, grass-fringed fens 


or lagoons, is, of course, mere 
speculation ; but 
suggestive of sucha proposition 
to note that the black tern, 
which still breeds in similar 
fresh-water environments, 
should build a substantial and 


it does seem 


bulky nest, 2 nest composed of 
dead and decaying aquatic 
vegetation which, at. times, 
rises and falls with the 
movements of the tidal water 


A comparison of the common 
terns’ with those of 
the and other terns 
and 
photographs 


nests 
Arctic 


most of the 


ha Mons 
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of the common terns’ nests which illustrate recent books 
on birds depict ones which demonstrate a high order of con 
structive skill as compared with those of the Arctic tern 

But it would be misleading to convey the impression that 
this is always the case. Mr. Bickerton, for instance, while 
saving that ‘‘ nests of considerable bulk—for terns—may be 
found at Ravenglass, consisting of quantities of dried grass 
loosely interwoven and straggling almost a foot outwards 
from the centre of the nest’ ; or, again, that one may consist 
of a few dried leaves of ragwort, another of a few dried grass 
blades, a third of the freshly-plucked leaves of silver weed, 
and a fourth of dried fir twigs, goes on to say that one nest of 
the common tern “ was seen to consist of nothing more than 
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a ring of stones.’’ My own experience, too, in regard to a fairly 
flourishing colony of these terns near Wells, on the Norfolk 
Coast, is that the nests there are only scantily ringed with 
dried grass stems. At the same time, even these rudimentary 
attempts at the mere shadow of a nest contrast with those 
usually described as characteristic of the Arctic tern—‘ Of 
about eighty nests of the Common tern examined at the 
Farnes, Walney, Ravenglass, and Dungeness, I found 
only two unlined’’ (Kirkman), and there are other records 
to the same effect—and still more so with those of the 
little tern. Moreover, these common terns may be losing, so 
to speak, the memory of ancestral habits, or, owing to the 
change of environment, may be adapting themselves to altered 
conditions There could hardly be, for instance, a more 
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conspicuous object on bare shingle or shingle-strewn sand th.) 
bulky nest composed of a mass of dead vegetation Rat 
predatory birds would be drawn to it almost as a matte; 
course, while protectively coloured eggs lying bare among s| ' 
or pebbles might easily be missed. In this last respect 
Arctic tern might be said to have an advantage. 

But it might be argued that the competition between ; 
two terns is, after all, not very keen; for the northern 
of the more southerly breeding common tern and the soy: 
limits of the much more northerly breeding Arctic tery 
been fixed by climatic conditions. Yet the Arctic ten 
bred in places such as the Scillies, south of its present 
and we should still have to consider the question of what : 
advantages each species is px 
to enable them to hold their 
under such differences of 
conditions. In a word, if we 
that every species owes the e\ 
of its distinctive differences. 
small, to the fact that thes« 
differences are necessarily use; 
in its struggle for existence 
brought face to face with so: 
the existence of which we may, , 
not believe, but for the utility ( 
we can conceive no possible « lf 
too, it is difficult in the case : 
how much more inexplicable 
small and apparently very 
specific differences which cha: 
closely allied insects,such as bu 

Finally, it may be said tha 
ever differences there may hi: en 
in remote times, when mor 
natural conditions existed, ( 
the nesting sites of the two s] 
is difficult nowadays to fix, | 
certainty, upon any particu 
which could be said to be mor ra 
teristic of one species than the \the1 
Both seem to be very fickle 
choice of immediate  surror . 
Thus, both nest on bare s 
shingle or rock, or among ve tion 
or on grassy flats or among maran 
The actual sites selected seem ed 
to vary with the same species in dif 
ferent localities. Thus, Mr. Kirkman 
(the ‘‘ British Bird Book ’’) says that 
at Ravenglass the great major of 
the common terns’ nests are placed 
either on close-cropped turf or among 
the rough vegetation growing in the 
sand, the minority being found on bar 
sand and fewer still on shingle o1 
gravel. On the other hand, at Du 
geness the majority of nests are found 
on shingle. 

As regards the number of eggs laid 
it is generally said that the common 
tern usually lays three and the Arcti 
two. According to Mr. Bickerton’s ob 
servations, however, of two hundred 
and thirty-two nests of the common 
tern at Ravenglass, one hundred and 
twenty-one nests contained two eggs 
one hundred and two nests contained 
one egg, and only nine nests three eggs 
This was on July 7th, and, as Mr 
Bickerton says, it is only fair to sa\ 
that at that time not a single young 
bird was hatched out, so that many 0! 
the nests containing only two eggs 
might subsequently have contained three. For a description 
of the eggs the reader must be referred to books which give 
complete description of British birds. Percy R. Lowe. 
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THE ‘BRITISH WARBLERS. 


Tne British Warblers, A History with the Problems of their Lives 
(Part VII.). By H. Eliot Howard. (London: R. H. Porter.) 

UNTIL the year 1907 there were few of our native birds about whi 

known than the warblers. True, long before this their arrival and 

had been eagerly and zealously recorded, and notes on the number of eg 

and the character of their nests had been put on record, and obsery ns 

the kind have gone on steadily ever since Indeed, such records ev 

are regarded, at any rate by the rank and file, as the highest end a 

ornithology—questions of nomenclature apart There are some, 
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as there always have been—mere field and museum naturalists—who seem to 
find other and even more interesting, if not more important, themes than these. 
Some who believe that we are likely to get far better and more lasting returns 
for our expenditure of energy by studying the habits of birds, their relation to 
environment and, so far as is possible, their psychology. But for success here 
infinite patience and a nicely-balanced judgment are essential. Mr. H. Eliot 
Howard has been preparing what we may justly call a masterly treatise on the 
British warblers, which is a model of its kind, and such as we fervently hope will 
find a host of imitators. The earlier parts of this book we have already discussed 
these columns—the final parts will appear speedily. In the part now before 
ys the author once more insists on the fact that we have too long studied mere 
externals. Our ideas of the evolution of birds have persistently been concentrated 
ly on purely superficial character—coloration and the shape of the wing, 
form of the beak and feet. We have, in short, taken into account just those 
wracters, and only those, which appeal immediately to the eye. Only variations 
regard to these externals have been supposed to count We have left out 
the reckoning the equally numerous and important variations which the 
rnal organs display to those who have eyes to see. And Mr. Howard insists, 

| rightly, that no one has hitherto taken into account the variations of the 
vous system, and especially psychological variations. He contends that 
haviour ” is a factor to be taken into serious consideration, drawing attention 

the fact that many birds, like the marsh and reed warblers, and the chiff-chaff 

| willow-warblers, for example, behave under the influence of strong emotions 

y differently ; while in their general likeness of form and colour only 
xpert can distinguish one from the other. On the other hand, he points out, 
iave sairs and the grasshopper-warblers which, while bearing a close resem 

ice one to another, are yet not difficult to distinguish, but in the expression 
heir emotions they are indistinguishable. That we must regard the marsh- 
bler as a comparatively newly-evolved species, derived from the reed-warbler. 

ns reasonable enough. Their extraordinary resemblance one to another 
lmost a proof of this. They are far more unlike in song and habits and nest- 
ding. And as regards this last item in their economy the author produces 

1e very striking evidence, backed up with some very convincing figures of nests 
we have already pointed out, Mr. Howard is a strenuous opponent of the 
xual Selection” theory, as Darwin conceived it. But he is more than a 
tructive critic. For he advances suggestions as to the significance of sexual 

d play which have more than an air of reasonableness about them. They 
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HE first difficulty was solved by putting the tiny 
leveret into a basket for the night, and the second 
by trying to give it a little milk from a spoon, and 
when it resolutely refused to take a drop, placing 
a handful of tender grass in the bed with it. My 

first thought in the morning was my new pet. I went to the 
basket and found it crouched in one corner, but the grass had 
been nibbled at, so the food question was solved, for the leveret 
could evidently feed itself. The only thing now was to get 
it whatever it preferred to eat. A little experimenting showed 
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are convincing. By wav of illustrating his views it would have been hard to 
find more striking evidence than that furnished by the warblers, for these display 
all the extravagances of movement associated with Darwin’s theory without 
the accompaniment of colour, which plays so important a part in the conventional 


lection Herein he has done us good service 


case of sexual s« 

A far more important factor in securing “ fitness”’’ in the struggle for 
existence, Mr. Howard contends, is a combination of psychical alertness and 
fitness which prompts the male to discover, and defend against all 
comers, a certain area or “ territory,” large enough to supply the needs of his 
family so long as it needs protection. This ensures for the most mettlesome 
and therefore “ fittest,’’ males that freedom from molestation and competition 
which is so essential during the strenuous work of feeding a nest-full of hungry 
chicks. But this view demands a remodelling of our notions of the ‘ courtship ” 
of birds, and it goes far to destroy our belief in the assertion that a considerable 
number of species of birds pair for life In the case of the warblers, at any rate, 
Mr. Howard has convincingly shown us that pairing for life is an almost impossible 
ideal. The males, he remarks, arrive first, and in May, we will assume, will go 
straight to last year’s haunts, or perhaps the haunts of a succession of years. 
A week later the females appear. That they, too, will return to the same spot 
is natural and probable enough. And so, for a season or two, the same birds, 
consciously or unconsciously, may pair up. But the course of true love by no 
means always, or even frequently, runs smoothly with these small vagrants 
On returning to the familiar oreeding-ground, it may happen that the timber 
which formed last year’s wood has been felled and the undergrowth cleared away 
Obviously, a bird returning to such a scene of devastation must at once seek 
the nearest likely territory. A few days later his mate of last year may arrive 
on the same scene of ruin, and must also move on But the chance of finding 
the mate of last year is remote, and it is doubtful whether mutual recognition 
would follow the meeting if it took place. We think Mr. Howard has succeeded 
in throwing grave doubts on the “ paired for life” idyll among the birds. But 
we cannot do more in this place than give an inkling of the progress of Mr 
Howard's wonderful book. He has crammed its pages so full of food for thought, 
he has raised so many controversial questions, he has thrown such a flood of 
light on the most difficult aspect of the life-history of these shy and retiring 
birds, that an adequate review is impossible. The plates, both in photogravure 
and in colour, preserve the high standard set with the issue of the first. part of 
this monograph W. P. Pycrart 
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that cabbage leaves, grass and dry bread were what it liked best, 
but a nice ripe pear was the greatest treat of all. Having always 
heard that hares are very fond of parsley, I offered the small 
creature some; but it did not care for it, neither were carrots 
appreciated as one would have expected. 

Topsy, as he was named, soon lost all fear, for constant 
attention worked wonders, and he developed into quite a 
personality. The first step in his education was when he learnt 
to take food from my fingers instead of crouching in a corner 
of his basket ; the second, when he became bold enough to 
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run about the room and investigate everything—which he did 
by smelling it all over. I believe pears overcame his fears 
more than anything else, for he was extraordinarily fond of 
them, and would soon sit on my knee and nibble away at one 
as fast as his teeth could move. Apples had no attraction for 
him while there were pears to be had. However, when the supply 
ran short, he developed a liking for the former ; but it was not 
until he was half-grown that oats began to appeal to him, and 
then he suddenly became very fond of them. 

As Topsy became more and more cheeky he did not wait 
to be picked up to be petted, but learnt to jump on to my knee 
of his own accord, when he would stretch himself out and lie 
at full length so as to be stroked. He is just as fond of this 
now that he is full-grown, and will often take a flying leap 
on to my lap, and sit down to be tickled, scratched and stroked, 
licking my fingers all over in the intervals. But if I stop for 
long he hops off again, and goes for an exercise gallop round 
the room 

But to go back to Topsy’s infancy He grew at an amazing 
pace ; the tiny round ball of fur quickly developed into what 
is now a long-legged, active creature, with great ears ready to 
catch the faintest sound, and restless light brown eyes of par- 
ticular beauty. As a small leveret his eyes were quite dark, 
but they have become much lighter with age. He never appears 
to me to have very good sight, or, perhaps, I should say he does 
not always look where he is going. His attention is always 
fixed on what is going on behind him—which is what one might 
expect in a creature whose dangers come entirely from behind 
and whose only defence is the speed with which it can flee from 
peril—with the result that when engaged in some wild romp 
he often bumps into things. For instance, one evening he was 
scampering round the room, or rather galloping round and round 
at a breakneck pace varied with occasional wild leaps into the 
air; at length he stopped for want of breath, but I made a 
movement as if to pull his tail (a thing which always teases 
him), when off he went again, and rushed headlong against the 
table-leg with a thump that really frightened me. I rushed 
to pick him up, but was reassured by the semi-indignant way 
he gathered himself together, put his ears back and sat up to 
wash his face 

Ever since he was a tiny thing Topsy has been very 
careful about his toilet, being most particular to wash his face 
after any exertion or annoyance, and extra thorough in his 
lickings after anything upsets him. His procedure is to sit up 
on his hind legs and pass both paws over eyes and whiskers, 
carefully cleaning them at each wipe, then he pulls his 
ears down, each in their turn, after which he attends to his 
body fur, licking it all over most carefully; his spotlessly 
white under-part last receives attention, but it, too, gets its 
share of licking. 

Topsy is a strange mixture of timidity and boldness, of 
self-willedness and of docility. He is often badly frightened 
by his own shadow, yet he will calmly hop across a dinner- 
table with a lot of strangers at it and nibble the flowers from 
the vases! It is certainly difficult to understand the workings 
of his mind, and I am never quite sure what he will take calmly 
and what he will not. For instance, I have several times made 
him almost crazy with fright by accidentally moving a lamp or 
candle so that his shadow danced on the wall; on these occa- 
sions he gallops madly round the room, leaping wildly up the 
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wall at intervals until, exhausted at last, he discovers his panic 
was “all about nothing.” 

[ once took him out of doors, intending to photograph 
him on the lawn, where there was a largish enclosure of wire- 
netting that had been put up to prevent the dogs interfering 
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with some newly-planted flower-beds. This I thought was 
the very thing for Topsy ; he would be able to canter around 
and have some exercise, but no sooner had I put him on the 
grass than one of my tame ravens gave a loud call, while hye 
was just snuffing the air and looking around. I admit th 
sound is a peculiar and rather startling one, but the bird wac 
some way off, and there seemed no good reason for the hare 
giving a great bound into the air and galloping off “ full tilt. 
I was nearly half-an-hour catching him, and each minute | 
thought he would jump over the low netting, which he could 
have leaped with the greatest ease if he had not been 
flustered to see what he was doing. Had he done so it wo 
have been “ good-bye, Topsy!” for he was in that silly st 
when he would have galloped off without the least idea wh 
he was going to. When sitting on my knee he will lick 
hands all over with his funny little hot tongue ; it is a curi 
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sensation, and what he does it for I can never quite make « 
whether it is gratitude for attention to him, or whether it is 
that he looks upon me as another, but very strange, hare which 
never licks itself and therefore must be washed, I cannot 
say. 

As a leveret Topsy was kept in a basket, but when he g1 
bigger I managed to get a small empty room assigned to h 
He now knows his way to this room from any part of the hous: 
and it is most amusing to see him flying upstairs when he wants 
to get home. If he wants to get out of a room and the door is 
shut, he will scratch at it until somebody opens it for hin 
and if I do not wish him to go, and try to drive him back 
he will stand on his hind legs, put his ears back and strike at 
me with his fore feet in the angriest fashion. He can really 
hurt too. One can understand that when two ‘“‘ mad March” 
hares have a fight they draw plent) 
of fur, if not blood ! 

Topsy is most wakeful at night 
and sleeps in the daytime. He is 
quite ready to run about and enjoy 
himself during the hours of light, but 
at heart he is still a creature of the 
dark, as all such defenceless animals 
must needs be. He always sleeps in 
one place, namely, on the bare boards 
in a corner of his room. On more 
than one occasion I have made him up 
a comfortable bed of hay and straw in 
this corner, thinking it would be softer 
for his bones to rest on than the hard 
boards, but he does not appreciate 
such efforts at all. Each time he /ias 
chosen another corner for his “* form,” 
only returning to the old one when 
the offending bedding was remov d 

Copyright. though he appreciates the hay s 
ciently to eat some of it. Ti 
amuses himself when he feels dull by seeing how high he 
jump up the walls of his room, his highest leaps being f: 
fully recorded in long scratches on the plaster. I am af: id 
the little dressing-room will want doing up before it can be d 
again for its proper purpose. FRANCES PITT. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


» FTER a sleepless night, and after the protracted toilet ot 
the old and feeble, Lady Louisa tackled her task with 
unabated determination. She dictated a telegram to 
her lawyer, sent out the nurse for a walk and desired 
Janey to bring Harry to her. Harry, who was toiling 
over his arithmetic under the cedar, with the help of 

a utor from Diebenbridge and a box of counters, obeyed with 
al rity. He looked a very beaming creature, with ‘“‘ fresh morn- 
in. face,’’ as he came into his mother’s room. 

‘ Good-morning, Mama.”’ 

‘Good-morning, my son.” 

Che terrible ruler looked benign. She nodded and smiled at 
hi He did not feel as cowed as usual. 

“You can go away, Janey, and you needn’t come back till 
I :ing.” 

“And now tell me all about the performing dogs,’’ said the 
te: rible ruler in the bed, when Janey had left the room. 

Harry saw that she was really interested, and he gave her an 
ex.ct account, interrupted by the bubbling up of his own laughter, 
of a dog which had been dressed up as a man in a red coat, with a 
cocked hat and a gun. He could hardly tell her for laughing. 
The dread personage laughed, too, and said, ‘‘ Capital! capital!” 
And he showed her one of the tricks, which consisted of sitting up 
on your hind legs with a pipe in your mouth. He imitated exactly 
how the dog had sat, which in a man was perhaps not quite so 
mirth-provoking as in a dog. Nevertheless, the dread personage 
laughed again. It promised to be an agreeable morning. He 
hoped it would be a long time before she remembered his arith- 
metic and sent him back to it, that hopeless guesswork which he 
sometimes bribed Tommy, the gardener’s boy, to do for him in the 
tool shed. 

“ And then, you got your gloves!” said the dread personage, 
suddenly. ‘‘ How many pairs was it?” Harry was bewildered, 
and stared blankly at her. ‘‘ You must remember how many 
pairs it was.”” Harry knit his poor brow, rallied his faculties and 
said it was two pairs. 

“ And now,” said Lady Louisa, ““ you may have a chocolate 
out of my silver box, and let me hear all about—you know what,”’ 
and she nodded confidentially at him. But he only gaped at her 
half-frightened. She smiled reassuringly at him. 

‘“ Nurse told me all about it,” she said, encouragingly. ‘‘ That 
was why you weren't to tell me. She wanted it to be a great surprise 
to me.”’ 

“TI wasn’t to say a word,” said Harry, doubtfully, “ not a 
word—about that.” 

“No. That was just what nurse said to me. You weren't 
to sav a single word last night until she had told me. But now 
I know all about it, so we can talk. Was it great fun ? ”’ 

“ T don’t know.” 

“ It was great fun when I did it. How I laughed.’’ 

“ [didn’t laugh. She told me not to.”’ 

“Well, no. Not at first. She was quite right. And what 
did her brother say ? Nurse said he went with you.”’ 

“Yes. We called for him, and he went with us with a flower 
in his button-hole ; a rose it was. He gave me one, too.’’ 

Harry looked at his button-hole, as if expecting to see the rose 
still in it. But that sign of merry-making was absent. Lady 
Louisa had on a previous occasion severely reprimanded nurse 
for taking Harry to tea at her brother’s house, a solicitor’s clerk 
in Ipswich. Her spirits rose. She had detected her in an act of 
flagrant disobedience. And as likely as not they had all gone to 
a play together. 

“ Capital,”’ she said, suavely. ‘‘ He was just the right person 
to go with. That was what I said to nurse. And what did he 
ta k about ? ”’ 

“He said, ‘Mum’s the word. Keep it all quiet till the old 
c: dies,’ and he slapped me on the back and said, ‘ Mind that 
br ther-in-law.’ He was very nice indeed.” 

A purple mark like a bruise came to Lady Louisa’s clay- 
cr cured cheeks. There was a long pause before she spoke again. 
“And did you write your name nicely, like Janey taught 
?” She spoke with long-drawn gasps, each word articulated 
. difficulty. 

“ Yes,” said Harry, anxiously, awed by the fixity of her eyes 
n him. ‘I did indeed, Mama. I was very particular.” 
“ Your full name ? ” 
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“Yes; the man said 
my full name. Henry de 
la Pole Manvers.”’ 


That was the man at the 
registry office ? ’’ 

~ See 

“And ’’—the voice laboured 
heavily and was barely audible, 

“did nurse write her name nicely, too?” 

“Yes, and her brother and the man. We all wrote them 
and then we all had tea at Frobisher’s, only it wasn’t tea, and 
nurse’s brother ordered a bottle of champagne Nurse didn’t 
want him to, but he said people didn’t get married every day 
And he drank our health, and I drank a little tiny sip, and it made 
me sneeze.” 

Lady Louisa lay quite motionless, the sweat upon her forehead, 
looking at her son, who smiled seraphically back at her. And so 
nurse had actually thought she could outwit her, had pitted her 
self against her. She would shortly learn a thing or two on that 
head. A great cold was invading her. And as she looked at 
Harry, it was as if some key, some master-key, were suddenly 
and noiselessly turned in the lock. Without moving her eyes 
she saw beyond him the door, expecting to see the handle turn, 
and nurse or Janey to come in. But the door remained motion- 
less. Nevertheless, a key somewhere had turned. Everything 
was locked tight, the room, the walls, the bed, herself in it, as in 
a vice. 

““Go back to your lessons,”’ she said to Harry, ‘“‘ and send 
Janey to me.”’ She felt a sudden imperative need of Janey. 

But Harry, so docile, so schooled to obedience, made no motion 
to obey her. He only looked vacantly, expectantly, at her. She 
spoke again, but he paid no heed. She spoke yet again with anger, 
but this time he was fidgetting with the watch on her table, and 
did not even look up. She saw him as if through a glass screen. 

A wave of anger shook her. ‘“ Leave the room this moment, 
and do as | tell you,’’ she said with her whole strength. Had he 
suddenly become deaf, or had she ? Was she -? A great fear 
took her. He put back the watch on its stand, and touched the 
silver box in which the chocolate was kept. 

““May I have another, just one other?” he said, opening 
it, his voice barely audible through the glass screen. 

And then, glancing at her for permission, he was seized with 
helpless laughter. ‘‘ Oh, Mama! You do look so funny with your 
mouth all on one side, funnier than the dog in the hat.” 

His words and his laughter reached her faint yet distinct, 
and she understood what had befallen her. Two large tears 
gathered in her anguished eyes, and then slowly ran down her 
distorted face. Everything else remained fixed—as in a vice, 
save Harry rocking himself to and fro and snapping his fingers 
with delight. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE lawyer who was to have altered Lady Louisa’s will was sent 
away as soon as he arrived. No one knew why she had telegraphed 
for him. She had had a second stroke, and with it the last vestige 
of power dropped from her numb hands. She was unable to speak, 
unable to move, unable even to die. 

Janey sat by her for days together in a great compassion 
not unmixed with shame. Everyone, Roger included, thought she 
was overwhelmed by the catastrophe which had befallen her mother, 
and he made shy, clumsy attempts at consolation—little pattings 
on the back, invitations to ‘‘ come out and have a look at the 
hay harvest.’’ But Janey was stunned by the thought that she 
was in danger of losing not her mother but her Roger—had perhaps 
already lost him; and that her one friend Annette was uncon- 
sciously taking him from her. Her mother’s bedside had become a 
refuge ‘for the first time. As she sat hour after hour with Lady 
Louisa’s cold hand in hers, it was in vain that she told herself 
that it was foolish, ridiculous to attach importance to such a trivial 
incident as the fact that when Roger was actually at her door 
he should have made himself late by walking home with Annette. 
But she realised now that she had been vaguely anxious before 
that happened, that it had been a formless dread at the back 
of her mind which had nothing to do with her mother, which had 
made her feel that night of the choir-practice as if she had reached 
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the end of her strength. With steady eves she dumbiy watched 
her happiness grow dim and dimmet Roger was her all 
and he was leaving her. His very kindness might have warned 
her as to his real feelings for her, and it seemed to Janey 
as it for months she had been shutting her eves forcibly against 
the truth 

here is a great deal of talk nowadays about losing the one 
we love, and that attractive personality generally turns out to 
be some sagacious stranger who has the agility to elude us in the 
crowd, But Roger was as much an integral part of Janey’s life 
as Hulver was part of his Janey's life had grown round Roger. 
Roger's had grown round Hulver 

Janey’s set face distressed him. Presently he had a brilliant 
idea. Miss Georges was the person to cheer her, to tempt her out 
of her mother’s sick-room. So the next time he was going to Red 
Riff to inspect some repairs in the roof—the next time was the same 
afternoon—he expounded this view at considerable length to 
\nnette, whom he found thinning the annuals, in a lilac pinafore 
and sun-bonnet, in the walled garden. 

She sat down on the circular bench round the apple tree 
while he talked, and as he sat by her it seemed to him, not for 
the first time, that in some mysterious way it was a very partic ular 
occasion There was a delightful tremor in the air. It suggested 
the remark which he at once made that it was a remarkably fine 
aiternoon, 

Annette agreed, rather too fine for thinning annuals, 
though just the weather for her aunts to drive over to Noyes to 
call on Mr. Stirling Now that Roger came to look at Annette 
he perceived that she herself was part of the delicious trouble in 


the air It lurked in her hair, and the pure oval of her cheek, 
and her eyes, most of all in her eyes. He was so taken aback 
by this discovery that he could only stare at the sky. And vet 


if the silly man had been able to put two and two together, if he 
had known as much about human nature as he did about reaping 
machines, he would not have been in the dark as to why he was 
sitting under the apple tree at this moment, why he had ordered 
those new riding-breeches, why he had them on at this instant 
why he had begun to dislike Mr. Black, and why he had been 
so expeditious in retiling the laiteries after the tree fell on 
it. If he had had a grain of self-knowledge he would have 
realised that there must indeed be a grave reason for these 
prompt repairs which the Miss Nevills had taken as a matter 
ot course 

Annette’s voice recalled Roger from the contemplation of 
the heavens. 

I will go down to-day after tea,’’ she was saying, “ and I 
will persuade Janey to come and sit in the hayfield. It is such 
a pretty thing, a hayfield I've never seen hav in—-in what do you 
call it 

In cock.”’ 

Yes. Such a funny word. I’ve never seen hay in cock 
before.”’ 

Roger smiled indulgently. Annette’s gross ignorance of 
country life did not pain him. It seemed as much part of her 
as a certain little curl on the white nape of her neck. 

Down the lane a child’s voice came singing : 


‘If I could ’ave the one I love 
"Ow ‘appy I should be.” 


‘ That’s Charlie Nokes,"’ said Roger, feeling he ought to go, 
ind singularly disinclined to move, and casting about for a little 
small talk to keep him under this comfortable apple tree. ‘‘ His 
father used to sing that song at harvest homes before he took to 
the drink. Jesse Nokes. He’s dead now. He and my cousin 
Dick, the present squire, used to get into all kinds of scrapes to 
gether when they were boys. I've seen them climb up that vine 
and hide behind the chimney-stack when Uncle John was looking 
for them with his whip. Thev might have broken their necks, 
but they never thought of that. Poor Jesse. He’s dead. And 
Dick’s dying.”’ 

It was the first time Roger had ever spoken to her of the 
present owner of Hulver, the black sheep of the family, of whose 
recklessness and folly she had heard many stories from his foster- 
mother, Mrs. Nicholls. Janey, in spite of their intimacy, never 
mentioned him. 

And partly because he wanted to remain under the apple 
tree, partly because he was fond of Janey and partly because a 
change of listeners is grateful to the masculine mind, Roger talked 
long about his two cousins, Janey and Dick Manvers; of her 
courage and unselfishness, and what a pity it was that she had 
not been the eldest son of the house. And then he told her a little 
of the havoc Dick was making of his inheritance and of the grief 
he had caused his mother, and what, according to Roger, mattered 
still more, to Janey 

‘* Janey loved Dick,” he said, ‘‘ and I was fond of him myself. 
Evervbody was fond of him. You couldn’t help liking Dick. 
There was something very taking about him. Can't say what it 
was, but one felt it. But it seems as if those taking people some- 
times wear out all their takingness before they die, spend it all 
like money, so that at last there is nothing left for the silly people 
that have been so fond of them and stuck so long to them. Dick 


is like that. He’s worn us all out, every one, even Janey. And 
now he’s dving. I'm afraid there’s no one left to care much, 
except, of course——’’ He stopped short. “I’ve just been to 


see him in Paris,”’ he went on. ‘‘ Didn’t vou live in Paris at one 
time ? I wonder if vou ever came across him.” 
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Annette shook her head. 
| know of.” 

“But he dropped the Manvers when he started his ra, 
stables. He had the decency to do that. He alwavs went 
his second name, Le Geyt.”’ 

Le (i 1 t{ ? ” 

“Yes. Dick Le Geyt. Lady Louisa’s mother was a Le 
of Noyes, vou know; the last of the line. She married | ,,;, 
Stair as his second wife, and had no son. So her daughter. | say. 
Louisa, inherited Noves.”’ 

“ Dick Le Geyt.”’ 

“ Yes. Did you ever meet him? But ! don’t suppos , 
did. Dick never went among the kind of people you woul 
likely to associate with.’’ 

Annette was silent for a moment, and then said. 

I have met him. I used to see him sometimes at my fat 
cabaret.’’ She saw he did not know what a cabaret was 
she added, ‘“‘ My father keeps a public-house in the Rw 
Bac.”’ 

Roger was so astonished that he did not perceive 
Annette had experienced a shock. “Your father!” he 
“a publican.” 

“He was a courier first,’’ she said, speaking with diffi 
like one stunned, but forcing herself to attend to some trivial n 
“ That was how my mother met him. And after her 
he set up a little drinking shop and married again, a yw 
in his own class of life. I lived with them for a year, till 
September.” 

“Good lord,’’ said Roger, and he said no more. He d 
only look at Annette in sheer astonishment. The daughter 


‘I never met a Mr. Manvers +] 


lat 


n 


publican! He was deeply perturbed. The apple tree had te 
ceased to be comfortable. He got slowly to his feet, and s 
must be going. She bade him “ Good-bye,’’ absently, a “ 


walked away, thinking that no other woman in Lowshire d 
have let him go after four o’clock without offering him a 
tea. 

She watched him go, and a minute later heard him ride « it 
the courtyard. She sat quite still where he had left her, 
in front of her, so motionless that the birds, disturbed by R 
exodus, resumed possession of the grass plot at once. 

Annette looked with wide eyes at the old, dim house, w ts 
latticed windows and the vine across it, the vine which Dix d 
climbed as a lad. 

“ Dick is Mr. Manvers. Dick is Janey’s brother.” 


She was not apprehensive by nature, but gradually a rT 
alarm invaded her. She must tell Mrs. Stoddart at once. a 
would Mrs. Stoddart say ? What would she do? With a -low 
sinking of the heart Annette realised that that practical and cau) :ous 


woman would probably insist on her leaving Riff. Tears cam: 
Annette’s eyes at the thought. Was it, then, unalloved bl 
live with the Miss Nevills, or was there some other subtle infly ne 
at work which made the thought of leaving Riff intoler: 
Annette did not ask herself that question. She remembered wit! 
a pang her two friends Janey and Roger, and the Miss Blinketts 
and Mrs. Nicholls, and her Sunday school class and the choir. \nd 
she looked at the mignonette she had sown, and the unfinished 
annuals, and the sweet peas which she had raised in the fram 


and which would be out in another fortnight. She turned and put 
her arms round the little old apple tree, and pressed her face against 
the bark. “I’m happy here,”’ she said. ‘“ I’ve never been s 


happy before. I don’t want to go.” 
(To be continued.) 


WITH EVELYN, ON. 
. APRIL 18th, 1680 


AS John Evelyn, author of ‘“ Sylva” and of other 
notable works, all the justice done him that is his 
due, as a diarist, in these latter days? I olte 
doubt it. You say to “the man in the street’ 
a word about the diaries of Evelyn, and he replies 

with a note of something in his voice that smacks of condescen 
sion, ‘‘Ah, yes; but they are not like Pepys’.”” They ar 
not—at least, not much like, though both are in diary form 
and they are much about the same time and the same people 
In manner they are widely different. Evelyn’s is not the same 
human, almost too human, document ; it has not those blazing 
indiscretions, both personal and general, which light up Pepys 
page so luridly. Evelyn, it may be said, wrote like a fine gentl 
man; Pepys, like any poor piece of common humanity. W: 
can imagine the latter sitting in his nightshirt on the edve 0 
his bed scribbling his page ; we can hardly picture the «ther 
writing otherwise than in full dress and with most parti ular 
pains that no speck of ink came on the lace ruffles. Pepy> has 
all that to his credit, and it is, of course, very much. It in-utes 
his immortality, which assuredly he never expected for es 
gossiping revelations. Of Evelyn, on the other hand, it 1 net 
quite so evident but that he wrote with one eye glancing inte 
the future, to see how posterity was going to appraise his ' rds 
This appears more probable, as I think, in his later | ‘¢¢> 
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hen he is telling us, 
travels 
this record far more lively 
of small beer. 
ie »where 
vpotesque if he did 


val the great wa\ 
pan ric on his friend, Lord Sandwich : 


unrivalled 


failure 


would 
some of the really fine passages of Evelyn. 
[here is nothing in literature much better in its way 
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» is writing of big people and big affairs at home, than 
just a little tediously, of his Continental 
Pepys, who was no great traveller, would have made 
chronicler that he was 

But he nowhere touches, he nowhere approaches, 
attempts—and 


probably be 


and its 


than that eloquent and moving obituary 
and he strikes a note 


te so rich in its tone, but no less tender, in writing of the 
deat): of his greatly and honourably beloved Mrs. Godolphin. 


It is n regard to this same Lord Sandwich that the character 
f P-pvs, who owed much of his advancement to the favour 
if that eminent man, appears in its least agreeable light. In 
the .avs of that statesman’s eclipse, Pepys behaved with a 


care! ss ingratitude for which he chides himself, after his own 


mam er, in his diary; but 
ie s|. Ws no improvement. 
is not to any of the 


mor splendid passages 
whic. the diary of Evelyn 
seel to me to contain 
that set out to ask at- 


tenti:n on this April 18th, 
1QI but to an entry 
und that verv same date 


for vear 1080 which is 
full excellent entertain- 
mel Mr. Evelyn says 


that “On the earnest 
nvit tion of the Earle of 
Esse. I went with him to 
at Cashioberie in 


nis | ise 

Hart.ordshire.”” It is that 
Cassiobury which Is now 
famiiar to very many 
golfers by reason of the 


solf course, but Evelyn’s 
visit was before the course 
vas made, nor 
escription hold out hopes 
that such good golf greens 
ever could be created there. 
“No man,” he writes, 
“has been more industri- 
ous than this noble Lord 
in planting about his 
seate adorned with 
ponds and other 
rural elegancies ; but the 


does his 


( 


\\ alk s 


soil is stonie, churlish 
and uneven.” I can 
hardly think that he was 


in his most courtly mood 
For one 
thing, the day was Sunday, 
and Evelyn was a very 
religious man, and it is to 
be questioned whether an 
excursion of this kind on 
the Sabbath left him quite 
conscience free. And they 
must have made an early 
start. for he tells us that 


on this occasion. 


going early from his 
that 1s, Lord Essex’) 
wouse in the Square of 
‘t. James’, we arrived by ten 


ate to go to church and 
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OF 


wherein, again after his manner, 
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this he thought too 
had prayers in his chappell.”’ 


It throws a light on the early hours of the seventeenth century 
this arrival at Cassiobury at ten o’clock in a horse-drawn carriage 


+ 


at a time of year when roads are not at their best in any case, 


and at a date long before the ingenuity of Macadam had improved 


then That Lord Essex 


should 
ge» to church is also significant. On the 
as, perhaps, just a little upset. 


deem ten 


o’clock too late 
whole, 
It would not be fair to judge 


Evelyn 


um, .s he judged the soil, “ churlish and uneven,” but there 
vas jst a little piquant sauce to his criticism of the things of the 
lay The house is new, a plaine fabric, built by my friend, Mr. 
Hugi, ‘lay. There are divers faire and good roomes, and excellent 


ar\ by Gibbons ”’ (he was < 


piece the Library.” 


in ardent admirer of Gibbons, whom 
ie | liscovered working in obscurity and had made popular 
rt and with the big people), “especially the chimney- 
He continues cataloguing the glories, 
‘I did not approve of the middle dores being round, 
n the Hall is finish’d as design’d, it being an oval with 
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** There are divers jaire and good roomes, and excellent carving by Gibbons, 


o'clock . 
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a cupola, together with the other wing, it will be a very noble 
palace.” Yet just above he had spoken of it as “a plaine 
fabric.”’ After all, perhaps he was a little “‘uneven”’ on this 
day. Of the library he savs that it is “ large, and very nobly 
furnish’d, and all the bookes are richly bound and gilded : but 
there are no M.S.S., except the Parliament Rolls and Journals 
the transcribing of which cost him, as he assured me, £500.” 
Possibly, however, this supply of MSS., which seems to Evelyn 
sO meagre, was sufficient to the intellectual need of my Lord 
Essex, of whom his guest writes that ‘‘ he is a sober, wise, 
judicious and pondering person, not illiterate beyond the rate 
of most noblemen in this age.’’ He speaks of him as possessed 
of other great qualities besides in high terms of praise, but 
surely this is a stout backhander that he delivers in the precise 
turn that he gives to his encomium. 

He has one or two references, that are a little difficult 


to understand, about the cold situation of the place. It is 
permissible to wonder whether he caught something of a chill 
in the early drive down 


or the subsequent attend- 
ance in the “ chappell.”’ 
For instance, he says that 
“the land about it is 
exceedingly addicted to 
wood, but the coldnesse of 
the place hinders _ the 
growth.” Yet this he 
seems to contradict a few 
sentences later, writing 
that ‘‘ there is an excellent 


collection of the choicest 


fruit.” Then, again, he 
has this comment and 
readers who know. the 


author will realise how 
great a point he 
makes of the advantage 
of having water running 
close by a country house 

‘nor is the water neere 
enough to the house, tho’ 
a very swift and cleare 
stream runs within a flight 


always 


shot from it in the vally, 
which may fitly be called 
Coldbrook, it being 
indeede excessive cold. 
vet producing faire 


troutes.”’ He must surely 
have been a little obsessed 
by the chilliness of soil and 
water if he could believe a 
Hertfordshire stream too 
cold for fair trout to live 
in it. “Tis pitty,’ he 
adds, ‘‘ the house was not 
situated to more advan 
tage, but it seemes it was 
built just where the old 
one was, which I believe 
he meant onely to repaire ; 
this leads men into irre 
mediable errors, and it 
saves but very little.”” Of 
course, in that day people 
did not seek hilltops for 
the sites of their country 
hey preferred 
valleys, and 
vicinity of the 
deem “Sa swift and 


* 


NON ay 


< 
- 


Se ie 


EARL OF ESSEX 

houses. 
the shelter and the ease of access of the 
further, as Evelyn would have them, the 
running stream. To-day we should 
cleare stream ”’ within “a flight shot’’ as being near enough 
and adding greatly to our ‘“ amenities.”” For the gardens 
he has indeed ungrudging praise, and it is praise as curious 


as it is liberal. Speaking of the woodland, he has already 
told us that ‘“‘ Black cherry-trees prosper even to con 


siderable timber, some being 80 foote long; they also make 
very handsome avenues. There is a pretty oval at the end of 
a faire walke, set about with treble rows of Spanish chesnut 
trees.” And of the gardens themselves, he says that they 
are ‘‘ very rare, and cannot be otherwise, having so skillful 
an artist to govern them as Mr. Cooke, who is, as to the 
mechanic part, not ignorant in Mathematics, and pretends 
to Astrologie.” How greatly decadent are our landscape 
gardeners of to-day! It is to be feared that compara- 
tively few of them recognise mathematics as essential to 
their craft, and some of them do not even “ pretend to 
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astrology.’’ Possibly some details were ordered more exactly 
to Mr. Evelyn’s liking before he left, for he notes that 
“We spent our time in the mornings in walking or riding, 


Two 


EVER was the caprice of the English climate more 
strikingly exemplified than in the difference between 
last April and this. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
there are very few people who can re-live again the 
hours that have passed. Nature is not enough to 

the ordinary man to enable him to do so. Only a few—those 
whom we call poets—treasure up their experience and can in a 
dream or vision recall those 
hours that were full either 
of pleasure or its reverse. 
Still, it is impossible to forget 
altogether that last year gave 
us two summers—one delicious, 
bright and beautiful in early 
spring, and the other in its 
proper season gloomy, wet and 
inclement. As if to rival last 
year, this season has produced 
an equal reversal of the usual 
course. The winter months 
were among the mildest known 
in meteorological annals 
The wind blew almost daily 
from the south, south-west, or 
west, bringing with it a very 
mild temperature and ever- 
lasting rain. In the garden 
many of the herbs and flowers 
that usually perish in winter 
were easily able to withstand 
such mild rigours as it pro 
duced. In March there was a 
general lament because of the 
premature character of the 
season. Trees began to bud 
and blossoms to appear which 
in an ordinary way would not 
have been expected for a month 
after. Even the tuberous plants 
which, as a rule, come up 
punctually, independently of 
the character of the season, put 
in an exceedingly early appear 
ance. How often has it to be 
explained that, while March to 
Shakespeare and other poets 
was the month of daffodils 
owing to the change in the 
calendar April is that month 
with us ? There is no need 
to write such a gloss upon the 
hackneyed quotations this year, 
because the daffodils came out 
at the time assigned to them 
by the early writers. Botanical 
students do not find the reason 
altogether in the extreme 
mildness of the autumn and 
winter months; they argue 
rather that the early appear- 
ance of these blossoms was a 
reminiscence of the glory and 
beauty of last April, when the 
sunshine wooed the blossoms 
out and matured them much 
earlier than usual, so that their 


period of rest, having begun E. R. Wood. LAST APRIL’S PRODIGAL BLOOM. Copyright. the spell of cold can 


earlier, terminated earlier also. 

When April came the apprehensions of those who feared a 
premature spring were removed. It is understood by those 
who really think about the weather that when the wind blows 
persistently for months in very nearly the same direction, it 
must perforce blow back again soon or late. For the atmosphere 
lies round the globe like a sea of very thin water, and just as 
water, if forced in one direction above its level by wind or other 
force, must inevitably flow back again, so it is with the wind ; 
and, in consequence, we have had it blowing icily from the north 





and contriving alterations, and the afternoons in the 
Library, so as I pass’d my time for 3 or 4 daies with much 
satisfaction.” Horace G. Hutcuinsoy. 
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or north-east during practically the whole of April. The effec; 
has been to produce a month very different from that wij h 
inspired so much ancient and modern poetry. Instead o/ th, 
“‘ Aprile showres swoote ’’ of Chaucer and the “ girlish lauehter 
and girlish tears” attributed to it by William Watson, w: oie 
had devastating storms, chilling winds, hail showers and {ajj< 
of snow. One of the wind storms, at least, promises to be: ome 
historical. How fast j 
blowing the present write: joe. 
not know ; but its force yjq 
at least be guessed at the 
position of a huge avenr ely 
which it had laid pr ite 
As a rule, there is 1. hip 
very startling in the fact 
that the wind has in 
down a tree. Wherev 1eTe 
is woodland the oc nee 
may be noted several  imes 
in the course of a me 
vear. But in this c the 
huge tree had been mn mh 
blown down, but hw to 
the ground with most rif 
force. On looking at we 
noticed that at the | of 
the trunk, where it har been 
snapped, the centre pa: was 
rotted like some gigantic «oot! 
which has a_ great low 
surrounded by a thin ¢ p of 
bone. But the bark was <reen 
and full of sap, so the: th 


boughs had been wel! nou 
rished. Some of these hic] 
were certainly thicker tian a 
stout man’s body, and s)iowe: 
no vestige of decay, had 
been smashed into short logs 
as if smitten by some titani 
axe. Others equal! big 
were thrust into the soil as 
if they had been plouglishares 


in a field. The whole formed 
a mass of crushed ruin sucl 
as we have never befor 
witnessed. This is an ex 
treme illustration of the typ 
of weather which April ha 
given us. Never did we know 
so wintry a month. And the 
condition of the atmospher 
is all the more felt becaus 
of the forwardness of the 
vegetation. On the hedgerows 
the green leaves have spread 
out and the woodland trees 
are showing their first buds. 
Many fruit trees are past 
their first period of beauty 
Incidentally, it may bi 
remarked that early plums 
and pears must have suflered 
very severely, probably t 
the ruin of the crop, as 
they were in full bloom whe 
Or 
waste and marsh and wood 
land the little spring flowers have been out for a long time 
not only such early comers as the violet and the primrose, but 
also the cowslip and the bluebell. They would, under or/inar 
circumstances, have lent charm to the landscape ; but t!cy at 
not so much appreciated by those who are compelled t. wear 
their heaviest winter clothing and still are made to shiver b' 
the keen north-easter. 

What effect is going to be produced on farm crops i: 's Yel 
impossible to say. The officials of the Board of Agricul! ure at 
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this time of year begin their valuable practice of noting the will come out of frost or snow or any other hardship without 
condition of the crops, and, so far, they seem as satisfactory injury. If it were not socommon, it would be a most interesting 
as could be desired. Wheat, especially, is a plant that such a plant. This year it had no great hardship to contend with, 
winter as we have had suits. Indeed, it is astonishing how it rather the reverse, and the result is that it has rooted and grown 


. Warburg. , GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Copyright. 
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much better 
than we have 
seen it lor man\ 
vears past rhe 


old saving is that 
well 


begun 1s 


half done but 
the agriculturist 
by many a hard 
le sson has been 
taught not to 
reckon on his 
crops inthis 
country until he 
has seen them 
safely garnered 
Phi \ are we ll 
started, and that 
is all that can 
be said It isin 
his favour, too 
that the TASS 
throve almost as 
well as the 
wheat, and his 
livestock have 
been able to 
pick up a mouth 
ful at a_ time 
vhen there 1s 
usually nothing Ward Muir IN 
but winter food 


rhis was all the greater blessing on account of the high price at 
which hay and other foodstuffs continued Ihe livestock farmer 


complains, not without grounds, that the profits vielded him 
by higher prices are to a great extent swallowed up by the 
increased cost of production. For his roots he has not had a 


good time—at any rate, on heavy land his became 
so thoroughly soaked that even now, after a few comparatively 
dry weeks, it is still scarcely in condition to be worked; and 
those recognise the advantage of setting for 
example, in a good tilth are only now engaged in the work of 
ploughing and manuring for this crop 

Of old April was the time of pilgrimage, 
ally the instinct upon the metallic heart 
of the modern and he fain would gird his loins. take his staff 
in his hand, and go a pilgrimage as his early predecessors did 


sowing 


who potatoes, 


and occasion- 
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us shows that the father of English poetry 
his imagination for those characters who 
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{rom 
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down to 
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about ( 
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pany 
deed, « 
with the 
being i 
and e\ 
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as ha 
handed 
was not dr: 


sang glees 


stories of a breadth of humour against which the deli 
of this generation would protest, as they journeved t 


shrine. 


Short pilgrimages out of London were the c 


occurrences in the Middle Ages, and the lay accounts 
at all events, show that the devotees, after performin; 


of devotion for which they 
on the road, making merry 


set out, scattered among thx 
wherever they 


went. | 


merriment which remains after many serious beliefs ha 


passed away or become abstract and remote. 


In thi 


April, or, at any rate, the letter half of it, invariably c: 
the Lenten fast, and in the days when fasts were rea 


the natural reaction must surely have followed. 
this was the way in which the reputation of April 
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_ pe 
MARSHCOURT, 
HAMPSHIRE, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


MR. HERBERT JOHNSON. 
ee eee awe 


— 





HE building of Marshcourt was finished in 1904, but the richest expression of his earlier manner, when the ron 
when it was illustrated in Country LIFE nearly seven quality of Tudor building influenced him most strongly 
years ago the gardens had not grown up and the belongs to the time when he was developing that master, 
illustrations were devoted chiefly to the inside of material which has done so much to give freshness and di 
the house. No apology is therefore needed for return- tion to his work. It is one of the conditions of health i 

ing to a building which is of unusual interest and shows the career of any artist, whether painter, architect or scu 

art of Mr. Lutyens in its gayest mood. Marshcourt is, indeed, that it should develop along orderly lines, and the chai S 
generally in the dir 
of an increasing de 7 
to the classical idea ( 
late Norman Shaw { 
that way there re 
centuries between h 
houses as Cragsick d 
Chesters. Eve: I 
Philip Webb, roots is 
he was in the princ es 


of the Gothic Re val 
and the exponent in 
architecture of Wil am 
Morris’ medieval it 
look, betook himse!: in 
later life to classical 
forms at Rounton 
Grange. Architects, or 
at least the = greater 
among them, show in 
the development of their 
life-work the tendency 
which prevails during 
each long period of 
architectural activity. It 
took five centuries of 
English history from 
the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth—to rn 
through all the moods of 
architecture, from 
Gothic, in its most 
soaring manifestation, to 
a re-creation of classical 
ideals, modified only by 
changed needs. It was 
a secular procession from 
the sway of imagination 
and adventure to the 
rule of law. When the 
classical spirit became so 
attenuated in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth 
century that it ceased 
to produce an art that 
convinced and_ inspired 
enthusiasm, the reaction 
of the Gothic Revival 
became inevitable. 
There are many stucents 
who regard it a 
mere exercise in arcl@- 
ology, and as a willy 
unreal and unfortunate 
movement, which 
represented no sound 
or abiding qualit. m™ 
our national le. 
This seems to |! a 
short and _ unhist: «ical 
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view. The antiquarian spirit is a pious one, but without It was a necessary upheaval, if only to prepare the 
zsthetic enthusiasms, even though they may be misguided, the new Renaissance of the classical spirit, which is t 
it will have no driving power. The Gothic Revival had its such notable headway now. Artistic development to-da\ es 
failures and its absurdities, but it seems wiser to regard it as with uncertain and even with incoherent steps, but it es 
a real and inevitable movement, which scored its own triumphs with extraordinary rapidity. In fifty years of the last . ir 
and left some noble monuments of the skill of its protagonists. the Revivalists covered the same field of design whi 
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taken five centuries of normal development. Admittedly, 
it was a period of copyism, of random raking amid the valley 
of dry bones, if haply some new formula might be constructed 
which might faithfully be hailed as a new creation. At the 
end of it all we are back at a restatement of the old principles 
and mainly in the old language, but there is this difference. 
The career of a single man may well show a development of 
design which represents centuries of change in esthetic outlook. 
It took sixty years of Norman Shaw’s full and splendid career 
to travel from his early work in the Gothic manner to the fine 
classical flavour of his last house, Chesters. With the younger 
men the speed of development is greater. In twenty years Mr. 
Lutyens has passed from his early exercises in traditional cottage- 
building to the broad austerity of Heathcote and Great Maytnam, 
and is now setting about the designing of Delhi on lines which 
we may well believe will produce a monumental conception. 
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At a time, then, when the academic attainments of Mr. Lutyens 
have received an official seal by his election as an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, it is well to revisit Marshcourt. It may, 
be regarded as the best example of his skill in the vernacula; 
manner; it is as obviously the result of an imaginative outlook 
as his later work is an expression of law and intellect in arc! 
tectural design. 

The house seeks its effect by ingenious combinations 
local materials, by sharp contrasts of colour—white cha 
black flint and red brick—by daring groupings and by 
juxtaposition of features of varying scales. Experience shy ys 
that: such a conception, unless handled in a bold and mast 
wav, is bound to fail from lack of that essential unity w 
is needful in any perfected work of art; but Mr. Lutyens 
essayed a four de force, and has achieved it. It is by the elin 
tion of the non-essential that a fine architectural style achi 
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unity, and experience tends to drive the artist who is forming 


his 
ide 
in 
det 
ani 


the 
ne 
hor 
en 
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an 
ter 


manner along lines which harmonise with the classical 
He is forced to concentrate, to develop the sense of order 


preference to the picturesque, to see more in mass than in 


il, and thus unconsciously to derive his inspiration more 
more from the great traditions of Greece and Rome. 
Marshcourt stands on the spur of a hill which overhangs 
river Test, where it wanders past Stockbridge. The site 
d very careful handling lest the extent and presence of the 
should overwhelm the situation. It demanded in a pre- 
nt degree an architectural treatment of the garden which 
| soften the break between the house and the hillside. 
are places so enriched by Nature with bastions of rock 
tinges of natural growth that an elaborate scheme of 
es and balustrades, of retaining walls and paved walks, 
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seems not only unnecessary, but impertinent. At Marshcourt, 
however, the garden setting which Mr. Lutyens devised was 
essential to success, and our pictures show how complete such 
a success can be. The house is laid out on an H plan, but 
with the omission of one arm at the south-west corner. 
The entrance front looks due north. Its two deep projecting 
wings enclose a broad paved forecourt, which is approached 
by a bridge crossing a fall in the ground. 

- The third picture shows the long, low front, with windows 
symmetrically placed and a projecting porch. The skeleton 
arch of the latter, tied to the chequered vault by three long 
keystones, is a fascinating detail. Perhaps an even better 
picture could have been secured from within the entrance door ; 
but when Marshcourt was visited the swallows were nesting 
over the lintel, and the door was locked until their domestic 
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duties were finished for th, 
vear. The ground slopes 
downwards from the wes 
wing, but there is a rise t, 
the north-west, an accicen; 
of levels which drove \; 
Lutyens to devise the c] 
ing scheme of steps and 
balustrading which appears 
in our fifth illustration. |; 
is, however, on the 


+ 


side that the architec: ya) 
treatment of the garde: Is 
its most notable dev. \op 


ment. The lily pool, si 
a setting of steps, an 
rounded by a _ balust 
wall, makes a retreat 
in architectural fancy 
whatever point of vi 
building is seen, th: 
chimneys of moulded 
group in romantic { 
with bold bays, broad 
hanging eaves and 
stretches of mu 
windows. 

The house’ withi 


so fully illustrated i - 


that no more is adde 
than a picture of the « 
room, with its round pla 
dome and great pai 
quartered walnut. 

We leave Mars! 
with the feeling that 
its wealth of Tudor 
it stands confessed as ; 
of modern days, wh 
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wholly as it should _ be. 

Whether the artist chooses \ 
the freedom of such a phase W 
of architectural feeling, or the in 
straiter bonds of classical 
ideals, we have the right to 
demand that his own person- 
ality shall inform the work 
and mark it for his own. Ifa 
modern house cannot be dis- = 
tinguished from one of the 

sixtcenth or eighteenth century 

by anything but the obvious 

newness of its materials, archi- 

tecture as a living art has 

mei_ly borrowed the clothes of 

ant gquity and has failed to 

eX] »s5 a truth; but in this 

reg.rd Mr. Lutyens never fails a 
us LAWRENCE WEAVER. Ww 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

the northern portion of 

the Black Forest—where I 

am penning these notes—the golden eagle is extremely 

scarce, and its place is largely taken by that comparatively 

clumsy relative of his, the buzzard. It was thus with no 
litt. interest that I identified the eagle on my first visit to the 
Ho: aisgrinde—a hill close on 4,oooft. high and commanding a 
truly magnificent view of the surrounding country. Soon after 
entcring the snow-line I had my first sight of the eagle. He was 
sailing round at a height of perhaps 2,oooft. above the hillside, 
and after going through certain evolutions he headed southward, 
in the direction of the Alps. I naturally imagined I had seen 
the last of him, but a few hours afterwards I saw what I imagine 
must have been the same bird circling above the summit plateau. 
In true eagle fashion, he repeatedly half-closed his wings and shot 
earthwards, only to recover himself and sail upward once more. 
As | watched through the glass, he was joined by his mate, when 
both birds, now a great distance away and faint against sulphur 
thunder-clouds, sailed round and swooped after each other until 
they were quite lost to view. 

MIGRATION OF THE STORK. 

\t the date of writing, the stork population of Southern 
Germany have arrived at their nesting sites—in fact, the hen bird 
is already covering her eggs, and sitting is well advanced in some 
instances. In the Black Forest a few days ago, from a height of 
considerably over 2,000ft. above the sea, I was interested to see a 
migration of storks travelling in a north-easterly direction. The 
birds were crossing the woods far beneath me and were travelling 
fast, but at no great height above the tree-tops. The stork is 
quite an institution in Southern Germany, and almost every village 
has its native pair of birds, which return to the same nvsting site 
year after year with unfailing regularity. The birds show quite 
remarkable tameness and absolutely refuse to be disturbed, even 
though the village street be full of small boys producing a perfect 
pandemonium with wooden rattles. The nest of the stork is 
built on the top of some chimney and is a large and bulky structure. 
In the case of one nest which I had under observation for some 
time, several pairs of sparrows were entering or leaving the founda- 
tions of the nest, where they were evidently in the course of con- 
structing homes of their own, the storks apparently being tolerant 
of the small parasites. After a period of watching, the stork 
brooding on the nest rose to its feet, and was immediately joined 
by its mate, carrying, apparently, a large frog in its bill, when both 
birds went through some interesting evolutions. Raising them- 
selves to their full height and throwing their heads back at the 
most absurd angle, both birds produced a loud, striking note by 
opening and shutting their beaks with extreme rapidity. The 
nois: is known in Germany as “ klappering,’’ and is said to be 
indv.ged in only when an egg has been laid ! 

WING-POWER OF THE STORK. 

\S a migratory bird—I suppose the first migratory bird to 
teac. its summer quarters—one would naturally imagine that 
the stork must be more powerful on the wing than the heron, 
with which it might be confused at a distance, and my observa- 
tiors have led me to believe that this supposition is justified. 
This superiority of flight is all the more marked in a head wind, 
‘or | nder such conditions the soaring powers of the stork are quite 
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Il was interested in noting that 


the wing tips of the stork show 


| a tendency to droop when soar- 

yl) awe ing, this being in contrast to the 

position of the wing tips of 

r the eagle under similar circum 

stances, which have a decided 

upward bend. The food of the 

stork consists largely of frogs 

= and lizards. The birds have 

recently, however, gained a bad 

_— reputation from the fact that 
they are supposed to prey on 

; /_ A leverets; but whether this is 
o j really the case or not I am 

! unable to say. An interesting 

“Ce story was told me recently in 

~ connection with the migration 
: of the stork. The birds of a 


certain district collected together 
GROUND PLAN, in preparation for their flight to 
Africa. One of their number- 
veteran — was adjudged by the assembly to be unfit tc 
undertake the journey, and was there and then unceremoniousls 
put an end to! 
SOME NOTES ON THE CHAFFINCH. 

Here, in the Schwarzwald, chaffinches are numerous, but the 
spring call-note of the male is decidedly different from that of th« 
British chaffinch, being much more subdued and uttered in a 
trembling way. So pronounced is this difference that it was not 
until I got to close quarters with a certain bird that I could satisfy 
myself as to its identity. The song, however, is similar to that of 
our native birds, and is heard on every side in the magnificent 
forests of spruce and silver fir. On March 22nd, a wonderful spring 
day with a July temperature, I was interested to hear and see a 
chaffinch in full song at a height of close on 3,80o0ft. above the sea, 
and that although the ground beneath the trees was thickly covered 
with the winter’s snow. 

ON THE SILVER FIR. 

I doubt if any of our coniferous trees has so picturesque 
an appearance as the silver fir. In Great Britain this tree 
is not seen to advantage, as it suffers from the unfortunate 
tendency to become double-leadered. Here, in the Black Forest, 
the silver fir is seen at its best, and extremely noble trees, containing 
upwards of 300 cubic feet of timber, stand round where I wiite. 
In this part of the country, at all events, the silver fir produces 
more luxuriant natural regeneration than any other tree. In some 
of the thick spruce woods, with only a solitary silver fir standing 
here and there, the young trees springing from seed consist entirely 
of the latter species. The spruce, except in open situations, does 
not regenerate well, as the seedlings require considerably more 
light than those of the silver fir. 1 noted, during a recent expedi- 
tion, that the silver fir, though common between the 2,oooft. and 
3,000ft. levels, was practically absent above the latter elevation, 
its place being taken by the spruce, which yielded marketable 
timber—in one instance, at a height of 3,800ft. As far as one can 
judge, most of the silver firs in the Black Forest have originated 
from naturally-sown seedlings; but the spruce appears to have 
been largely planted up. Not the least remarkable thing about 
these fine woods is the almost complete absence of diseased trees. 
Here and there one may find a silver fir attacked by canker—a fungus 
known as AZcidium elatinum—but I failed to see traces of disease 
in a single spruce. Although, as a general rule, the trees make 
excellent growths every season, there are certain high plateaux 
where tree growth, owing to exposure and, probably still more, 
to the poorness of the soil, is infinitesimal, and at a height of 
3,200ft. I discovered a spruce over fifty years old and only 27in. 
in height. Near by was a spruce—felled for timber—which, although 
123 vears old, had a diameter of only 8 hin. 

ARRIVAL OF SPRING MIGRANTS. 

In Southern Germany the arrival of spring migrants would 
appear to be considerably earlier than in Great Britain. On 
March 25th I saw and heard several redstarts. Next day I identified 
at least two swallows hunting—somewhat unsuccessfully, I am 
afraid—for flies, with a cold, easterly wind blowing. The next 
morning—March 27th—more than one chiff-chaff was in full song. 
The date of the appearance of the swallow is interesting, for it is at 
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least three weeks earlier than it is reckoned to be met with in Scot- 
land, while the redstart does not put in an appearance in the Scottish 
glens, where it is a common summer visitor, till near the advent 
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of May. Latterly the wind has been a good deal from a southerly 
quarter, with extreme mildness, and this doubtless accounts for the 
early arrival of these summer migrants. SETON GorRDON. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
E confess to a very considerable feeling of sympathy 
with the point of view from which Mr. Arthur O. 
Cooke has written his book, The Forest of Dean 
(Constable). A forest may be approached by 
many different avenues. One may legitimately 
regard it as sporting ground and be concerned only in the 
harbourage it affords to game and the facilities it offers to the 
sportsman. Another following his special hobby may conceive 
of it only as a hunting-ground for insects. He searches below 
its trees for grubs, or with a net and killing bottle tries to capture 
its rare moths. Others, with tin cases on their shoulders, search 
its nooks and corners with a mind concentrated on botanical 
specimens. With these pursuits there is no ground for complaint. 
Each gives its own peculiar pleasure to the man who follows it. 
But away from the specialists stands the lover of Nature, who 
derives, it may be, a certain pleasure from all these sources. 
He is curious about wild life and interested in plants, and may 
be a sportsman as well. But his great distinction is that his 
mind is loosened and, without giving himself up to any particular 
hobby, he participates in all, and is even content to perambulat 
the glades without paying any conscious attention to anythin 
except his own musings. We gather from Mr. Cooke’s book 
that, some years ago, having gone to live in the neighbourhood, 
he made his first acquaintance with the forest, and has haunted 
it ever since. The book, then, is not a treatise on forestry or 
anything else, but more in the nature of a large and very intel- 
ligent guide to its beauties. He touches upon many subjects 
to the extent of supplying just as much information as a 
walking visitor would find necessary, and for any other mode of 
locomotion he seems to have a certain dislike. At any rate, 
carriages and motor-cars must keep to the road, and so their 
occupants are bound “ to miss ninety-nine fine views and charm- 
ing rambles out of a hundred.’”” To a smaller extent the same 
objection applies to the bicycle and the horse, and for the latter 
he evidently has a little weakness, but “the one true way of 
seeing Dean Forest is to go afoot.”” Mr. Cooke begins by asking 
the very pertinent question, What is a forest? The average 
man mentally considers that it is a woodland of some kind, 
but this distinction will not hold good, as on many a deer forest 
there are no trees, and the word is applied to the treeless wastes 
of Dartmoor and Exmoor. Mr. Cooke is of opinion that the 
word forest is allied to the Welsh word “ gorest,’’ meaning 
a waste or waste ground. Murray does not support him in 
this. He gives three meanings to the word, of which one only 
is ‘‘ a wild uncultivated waste ; a wilderness’”’ ; and he points 
out what is practically true, that the name is applied in Great 
Britain to “‘ several districts formerly covered with trees, but 
now brought more or less under cultivation.’’ Without going 
further into the etymological question, this will do very well 
for the purpose of Dean Forest. Mr. Cooke, indeed, assumes 
that the woodland is prehistoric, and also that from the 
Neolithic age onward the hand of man, with one notable excep- 
tion, has been against the forest. The primitives must to some 
extent have cleared away some of the primeval woods. When 
the Romans came to this country they found it very largely 
wooded, and that was to their sorrow, because the native tribes 
were much more dangerous under cover than they were in the 
open, and after defeat they hid themselves in the remote parts 
of the wood. From that time onwards destruction has steadily 
proceeded, although to some extent it was checked by the hunting 
kings—not only William the Conqueror and his immediate 
successors, but those who occupied the throne before him. 
Mr. Cooke is so fond of the forest that he evidently would forgive 
the Norman kings many dire offences in remembrance of the 
fact that they had protected the woodlands. In his brief 
history there is mentioned one little incident which is very 
instructive. This is in regard to the devastation of the forest, 
which reached its culmination in 1788. A Commission was 
appointed and an extensive scheme of replanting was under- 
taken, but it proved a disappointment because of a plague 
of mice. Cats were procured and turned adrift, and owls 
multiplied, while 
‘a local genius suggested the trapping of the mice in small pits, a plan which 
proved successful. The mice not only fell into the pits by hundreds, but, thus 
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imprisoned, were reduced to acts of cannibalism ! 
Mr. Cooke’s book derives its greatest value, however, from 
the directions it contains for making forest tours. The 


best centre for starting is undoubtedly Speech House. 7 You 
take a train for Speech House Road Station and arrive at it 
by way of Lydney Junction, Parkend, Coleford and Milkwalk. 
Around Speech House the traveller who is not in a hurry may 
live for many days in the midst of as fine woodland scenery 
as he will find anywhere. The oaks and hollies are especially 
noteworthy. The motorist pulls up, and perhaps takes a stroll 
of fifty paces to the top of Sundial Drive, which leads down 
Beechenhurst, and after remarking “‘ Fine timber here; nice 
views_; more undulating than the New, Forest,” he is off again. 
But t. would not be enough for rue forest-lover, who 
may ong ‘enough wander unde ose and melancholy 
boughs and find. something new to alto him every time 
he goes out. MgCooke’s principal amusement seems to have 
consisted in talking to the various peasants of one kind and 
another who find employment in the forest, and his most enter- 
taining chapters are those which have such special themes as 
“With Bark-strippers in Beec and “ Charcoal- 
burners at English Bicknor.” 

As”an example of the mis ous interests touched in 
the book we may quote the {é le wi &. We give the epitaph 
because of its explanation of a wé 
use than it is now: 3 




















can still admire the ang 
ir notebooks too; for th 
ight ‘stone between the to 
emory of an unfortunate you L 
r thé circumstances narrated as follows~ 

As I was@riding on the road, 

« Not knowing what was coming, 

A Bull that was loggered and pressed, 

After me came a running. 

He with his logger did me strike, 

He being sore offended, 

I from my horse was forced to fall, 

And thus my days were ended. 
** Logger,” it may be noted, is a block of wood attached to an animal to prevent 
it breaking through hedges ; such may be often seen worn round the neck of 
an oldewe. There seems a fairly obvious connection with “* loggerheads,”’ 
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Here is the story of a curious lease which relates to Old Grange— 
the grange of Flaxley Abbey—a place now overwhelmed with 
ivy and in ruins: 


Why such neglect of what was once a stately house? The answer can be 
given in two words—a non-repairing lease. Let at the end of the sixteenth 
century for a term of nearly three hundred and ninety years, that Jease has still 
some forty years or more to run; then the Old Grange reverts again to Flaxley 
property. Perhaps it may yet take a new lease of life, and be once more a pleasant 
if a somewhat low-lying, English home. But this is doubtful; for the race is 
one between decay and storm and the still unexpired years of the long lease. 
Before that document becomes waste-paper, the Old Grange most probably 
will be no more; a few more years of heavy ivy-growth upon the gable-end, 
a furious autumn gale beating upon it from the Blaise Bailey ridge, or sweeping 
up the narrow valley from the west, and the old house must yield and fall. If 
so Dean Forest will have lost a jewel from its crown. 


We marked many more passages to quote, but perhaps this is 
enough to send readers to a book that will delight all who love 
to wander out of doors; and, be it remembered, Dean Forest 
has had less literature devoted to it than any other forest or 
important park in the United Kingdom. 


HOUSING AND CASUAL LABOUR, 
Our Village Homes: Present Conditions and Suggested Remedies, 
by Hugh Aronson. (Thomas Murby.) 
IT was scarcely necessary for Mr. Hugh Aronson to devote so many chapters 
to showing the existence and effects of bad housing. On these points there is 
practically no disagreement. In the application of the remedy, however, n 
two persons seem to think alike. Our own opinion is that the autho 
scarcely gets to the root of the evil. To do so it would be necessary to analyst 
the rural population and see of what classes it is composed. The assumption 
throughout this book seems to be that agricultural labourers alone are con 
sidered. But there are many parts of the country where it would be very 
astonishing to find a village of five hundred people populated with workers on 
the farm. Mr. Aronson talks continuously as if the worker had no term ot 
engagement, as if he were entirely at the mercy of a farmer who by implicatio: 
is described as a person of caprice. As a matter of fact, for several years past 
at any rate, farmers in every part of the country have had very great difficult: 
in obtaining the required number of efficient and able-bodied men. In a village 
which resembles closely the one described by Mr. Aronson as the scene of his ow! 
activities, there has been no unemployment whatever for alongtime past. Ever 
the idle ne’er-do-wells, of whom there were too many in the olden days, have not 
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been obtainable when they were wanted for a job. The writer is speaking from 
personal experience, which has been confirmed by others in a similar position, 
Under these circumstances, then, the farmer would be very little alive to his 
own interest who allowed any caprice to interfere with his workmen. In fact, 
their day of opportunity has come, and what they should insist upon is a long 
engagement. Without a reasonable tenure nothing can be done in agriculture, 
because the very nature of the business, whether practised on an immense holding 
or a tiny allotment, is that capital should first be expended in the shape of money 
or money’s worth several months before a return comes. Now, Mr. Aronson 
very properly argues that the labourer should have access to the land, should 
have his own little bit to cultivate ; but apparently he would tie him to it, and 
let him take his chance of finding work with any employer in his neighbourhood 
He should go up to the North, where bargains are made from year to year, and 
where a large number of the labourers are in the habit of shifting their quarters 
every twelve months. A moment’s reflection will show that this custom puts 
the worker in a far better position to bargain. Moving his little bits of furniture 
from one end of the parish to another is not a very difficult job, especially as by 
long-established custom the employer is in the habit of lending him carts for the 
purpose. It is the short engagement, which is often a day-to-day engagement, 
which is the ruin of the Southern labourer. If he could get a long contract, 
say, for six months cr a year, then all those evils of the so-called tied house, 
which Mr. Aronson follows the crowd in insisting upon, would disappear. The 
house would be his for the duration of his agreement. There are plenty of prece- 
dents for this. In the village there are usually a school and a school-house. It 
is, we believe, the usual custom for the rent of this school-house to be taken as 
part of the schoolmaster’s wages, and we never heard the transaction described 
as being a charitable one or uneconomic. Similarly, if a railway company 
has a station there, it, as a matter of routine, provides the station-master with 
a house. Overa great part of England and Scotland farm cottages are provided 
on exactly the same principle. In many places no rents are charged, and 
in others a merely nominal one. There is nothing uneconomic, nothing 
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like very much to know the number of owners in Mr. Aronson’s village and 


the station they occupy in life. In the one like it to which we have made refer- 
ence, some of the property-owners are actually in receipt of the Old Age Pension, 
and it is to them that the slumishness of the place is duc Also, it would conduce 


to the general enlightenment if Mr. Aronson would trace for us the fate and 
fortune of those who have left the village, or as many as he can find records of 
rhe cases in our experience in which a good countryman becomes a town casual 
are so rare that they almost may be said to be non-existent 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 
MONG the interesting sales that are to take place shortly is that 
of Jersey cattle from the herd of Mr. Bruce Ward, at West 
wood Park, on April 23rd, by Hammond and Craufurd. The 
herd was established in 1901, and is now offered in its entirety owing 
to the farm being let. The Jerseys were chiefly bred from th¢ 
strains of the Duke of Marlborough, the Earl of Rosebery, Lady 
Smyth, Lord Blyth, Dr. Watney, Mrs. McIntosh, Mr. Smith-Barry 
and Mr. Carson,. reinforced by purchases on the island. On 
July 17th John Thornton will sell the entire flock of Southdown 
rams and ewes belonging to Mr. Adeane of Babraham Hall. The 
lambs born during the present year alone will be excluded from the 
sale. This celebrated flock is too well known to need descriptior 
and it is sure to attract a large number of buvers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
POULTRY-FARMING. 
S1r,—I should be most grateful if you would kindly give me a little informa- 
tion in your paper re poultry-farming. A friend of mine (at present in British 





IN THE WESTERN 


charitable in this. The makers ot the Poor Law have recognised the great 
foolishness of applying one law to all cases, and housing reformers would 
do well to follow their example. We are more than astonished that the 
Local Government Board, which has a man of such commonsense as Mr, 
John Burns at its head, should countenance the building of terraces 
in the country. Each house, or at least each pair of houses, should 
be set in the land attached to it, which may be anything trom an 
eighth of an acre upwards. When we take the case of the small holder, 
then other principles must be applied. The small holder is one who has 
saved money and is in the way of making more—at least, that is the theory 
Therefore, the provision of a cottage for him is a different matter altogether. 
If he rents land from a municipal body, then the corporation ought to build 
him a house as part equipment of the holding ; if he rents from a private owner, 
the same principle will apply to that private owner. We do not say that it may 
not be necessary to advance money at a low rate of interest ; but there should 
be no expense placed on the rates. And if small holders are to remain tenants 
of their land, it would be folly to make them owners of their houses. Now we 
come to the casual labourer about the Village, and we suspect that this describes 
the greater part of the population of the little community to which Mr. Aronson 
so often refers. The greatest problem of the social reformer, as far as the country 
is concerned, is to get these casual labourers brigaded into the regular ranks 
He can do no good to himself as long as he is a free lance, and to insist upon a 
long engagement is about the best plan that can be put forward for making 
the casual into a regular worker. The writer is old enough to remember the 
typical English village when half the population were lazy, but not unpleasant, 
ne’er-do-wells, who never worked if they could possibly avoid it. Many followed 
such quasi-occupations as basket-making, horse-coping, peddling and clock- 
mending. Where these people have left descendants, they are found now, as 
it were, gazetted to the regiment, and if this could be arranged all along the 
line, the rural population would have made a great step forward. We would 


HIGHLANDS 


Columbia) is wishing to return to England in the autumn and start poultry- 
farming in Kent, and possibly fruit-growing also. Could you give me an 
idea as to what 800 to a 1,000 head of poultry would cost in the autumn 
and what that number should bring in as income, given average luck 
I should also be glad to know of any inexpensive but helpful pamphlets or 
articles on poultry-farming for profit that I could send out to him.—J. O. 
Major Falkner answers this note as follows: ‘ Your correspondent talks 
lightly of purchasing 800 to 1,000 head of stock in the autumn of this year 
He can do this, but they will be rubbish. There are thousands of mismarked 
birds from the fancy yards, of any breed you like, every year. They are 
sold under the heading of utility. They are offsprings from stock that has 
been bred for generation after generation in direct opposition te all that pertains 
to utility. The transaction is dishonest and the unwary lose their money. 
The fowl par excellence for intensive work is the white Leghorn 
from a well-known laying strain of pedigree layers. There are com- 
paratively few of these in the country in proportion to the demand that 
exists; and to expect anyone to hold their stock for the autumn and then to 
sell it when eggs are worth anything from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per dozen, and readily 
produced under intensive methods, just during those five winter months that 
are to follow, would be unreasonable. Such a flock would be worth anything 
from £500 to £1,000, and one might as well try and obtain the same number 
of ounces of radium—in all probability they will be impossible to find. Ther 
will be no trouble in getting the other kind at from 5s. each upwards, but an egg 
plant run with such stock would very soon place the owner in bankruptcy. My 
advice is this, and I will give it in accordance with what I should do myself 
under the circumstances. A dozen two year old hens that have been through 
their first adult moult should be purchased for, say, £1 each. They should be 
white Leghorns of either the ‘‘ Padman”’ or *‘Camm”’ strain. For the first I 
would direct you to the Worcestershire Poultry Farm, near Bromsgrove, and the 
second, Mr. E. Camm, The Glen Poultry Farm, Hoghton, near Preston. Whichever 
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strain ts selected, and there is very little to choose between them, no out- supplement his own efforts. With 1,000 head of poultry there would be no need 
crossing should be indulged in. The strain must be kept pure. To do otherwise for any labour except his own. Mr. Meech is running his 5,000-bird intensive 
will destroy its market value for the sittings that will be sold later on. It may plant with one unskilled labourer at 30s. per week and commission, and two boys 
also very easily destroy its value in egg-production as well, for however good at gs. each. This staff is under close expert supervision at all times.”"—Ep.] 


the white Leghorn stock that is used from another strain, when two strains 
are crossed the tendency is for reversion. This applies not only to egg- 


production, but to breeding fowls for feather or any other point where POST-JWPRESS/JONS ° 

one wishes to preserve or improve any prepotent virtue that our birds have, 

and which we wish them to transmit to future gerierations. The twelve fowls ¢ 

can, therefore, be purchased in the autumn and kept till the following spring. OF A POINT- TO-POINT. 
In the spring of 1914 purchase a well-matured cockerel that was raised in the aantibiens : 7 , 
spring of the present year. A well-preserved two year old bird will be just as NE Ss impressions of anything vary to an extra- 
good, if not better, for the purpose They must come from the same strain, ordinary degree, according to the point of 
and to make sure of this, from the same yards, that the hens were taken from view from which the subject is observed, and 


Three to four hundred eggs from the 





parent stock should be ordered, well 
in advance, to arrive on your plant 
as nearly as possible on March 2oth 
They should then be hatched out in 
incubators. One should calculate in 
this way Two eggs to produce one 
chick, and half the birds will be 
cockerels and the remainder pullets 
Of course, all the eggs from the birds 
that have been purchased should be 
set either under hens or in incubators, 
or both, If these different operations 
are successful, your correspondent 
will have, pe rhaps, 500 or 600 pullets 
that will, with good management 
from the shell to maturity, come into 
lay about October rst, 1914, or a little 
later. This is a very different thing to 
1,000 fowls next autumn, but it is 
considerably more economical, even 
if the adults could be purchased this 
year. As regards ,. ofits from a 1,000- 
bird plant under a modified form of 
intensive culture, each bird should 
return an expert at least 6s. per 
annum clear profit. This isa very low 


figure, but I prefer to err in this way ih 
rather than the other. This means > 
vs 





work. True, it is not heavy labour, 
but a continuous routine of trivial 


duties for seven days in every week A POINT-TO-POINT AS VIEWED BY A COMPETITOR—THE START 

and fifty-two weeks in each year. I 

am speaking now of a man who is managing-owner of a plart Phe labour would the discrepancies found between the accounts of an 
probably be one boy at 9s. per week and, of course, this wou'd be merely to event can usually be put down to this. It is always 
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THE 


a matter of surprise to me how fully the descriptions 
of particular races are given in the Press, and of wonder how 
the material was gathered by one person, whose point of observa- 
tion could only be a fixed one. In the game of cricket I have 
observed of late years that the accounts of, say, an Australian 
tour are often furnished by one of the team—to my mind, a 
highly satisfactory source of information, as, despite the saying 
that ‘‘ onlookers see most of the game,’’ there must often be 
incidents seen by the player which would be missed by the 
most practised observer outside the ground. In regard to 
racing, it is doubtful how far this idea could be practicable ; 
but it would be interesting if we could have an unprejudiced 
account from the point of view of the jockey. 

The cinematograph does its best with races like the Grand 
National to give the whole thing, but even that leaves much 
to be desired, as it is of necessity cut up 
into sections, marked by the placing of 
each machine ; and the whole effect 
is almost bewildering when one finds 
that one’s point of view has changed 
in a flash from Becher’s Brook to the 
Canal Turn, then to Valentine’s 
Brook, and so on, and that one sees 
the horses pass time after time over 
fences which, in the photograph at 
least, might all be the same one. 
Possibly the day will come when each 
horse in the Grand National will be 
fitted with a small automatic cine- 
matograph, which may record the 
incidents going on around him. Who 
knows ? 

From an artistic point of view 
sketches of a race from the position 
of a jockey would, I think, recommend 
themselves to the schools known as 
“* post-impressionists ’’ or ‘‘ futurists,” 
as I believe those artists profess to 
represent emotions produced by the 
vibration of an omnibus, and such 
everyday experiences. How much 
finer result the impression produced 
by the strong gallop of a fit horse 
and his bound over fences might 
have, even if he came to grief and 
the ground came up and struck the 
artist and insensibility resulted! The 
possibilities need not end there. The 
impressions one receives in the 
course of a point-to-point or, any ws 
jumping race, like all impressions 
during a time of excitement, are 
very vivid, if somewhat fragmentary ; 


TURN. 


and possibly up to a certain stage, when it may be there is no 
one immediately in front of one, they are of more interest to 
one’s self than anyone else, being chiefly very realistic pictures 
of fences, with one particular part—which you trust is the 
weakest—strongly in focus, mixed in a subconscious way with 
a horse’s neck and a pair of ever-moving ears somewhat, as 
the photographer says, out of focus. As the race progresses, 
however, there intrude on one side or other some horses, 
which more than probably get more into the middle of the 
picture as the race progresses, and in doing so add to the 
artistic interest, but at the same time introduce another more 
practical one, which entails a somewhat different view of the 
succeeding fences, and often results in the observer having to 
change his point of sight at the last moment from the weaker 
part of the obstacle he is approaching to a much stronger one 
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alongside in order to avoid any possibility of jumping on those 
in front in the event of a fall, and once more the pictorial interest 
is limited to that particular top binder, and only opens up again 
when the jump of a good horse gives a momentary view of the 
landscape ahead, followed by a return to earth to the other 
galloping horses, now probably on the turn for home and 
beginning to race. Then comes that weary long field where 
the going is holding, the mental cinematograph seems to slow 
down, and the practical question as to whether you can catch 
the leaders intrudes upon the pictorial one. Then the brook 
with the fence in front of it diverts the attention, with a specu- 
lation as to whether your horse, now tired, will take off at the 
right distance, and attention is for the moment concentrated 
on that and on his getting to the other side without loss 
of time, as, though you have been dropping some of the 
company, there are still three in front, with only two small 
fields left wherein to make an effort. Two more fences, and 
still a view of three hunched backs and a whip flourishing 
at the side of one of them. A crowd of people through which 
a lane opens and the race is over. Thoughts become retro- 
spective, and one goes over the mistakes made during the race, 
and comes to the conclusion that possibly artistic perceptions, 
if they do not weigh much, are of little practical utility to < 
jockey. G. D. ARMouR. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE : 
eAINTREE FENCES. 


Sir,—With regard to the Aintree fences, I say: ‘“‘ Let the ‘ National’ 
remain the ‘ National,’ and let the fences remain as they are.”—P. WHITAKER 


. . 


Sir,—Of course, the Aintree fences are very stiff, and cannot be hit more 
than about six inches ; but I think what brings a lot of horses down is the drop, 
so that when a horse jumps a bit too big he falls on landing J. R. Antuony. 


Sir,—I have read the article you kindly sent me with much interest. I certainly 
agree that an under-bred hunter would have small chance of getting round the 
Aintree course, even at his own pace; but, at the same time, I think it is very 
hard to say why so few horses finish in the National. Covertcoat made a bad 
mistake at Sandown when I beat him on General Fox. As Piggot and I were 
returning to scale I asked him if he fancied the horse’s chance at Liverpool 
He said, *“‘ He won't get three fences.”” I was not at Hurst Park myself, but a 
lot of good judges told me he got under the fences there; and yet I had an 
arm-chair ride, and although everyone is kind enough to say nice things, I never 
had such an easy task in my life. My present occupation is much more trving.— 
Percy M. WoopLanpd 


Sir,—My first experience over the Aintree course was last November, in the 
Sefton Steeplechase. I got round, and finished third. I rode again the next day, 
and was third again in the Valentine Steeplechase. These two rides gave me 
confidence, and, of course, I thought I could not fall in this year’s ‘ National,’ 
but I did. I got round exactly once, and fell at the water where we started 
To ride at Aintree is very different from riding in any small steeplechase, and 
one’s experience of smaller fences is of little use. None the less, I think that 
if the fences were cut down the race would be spoilt and that there would be 
nothing like the same interest taken in it. On the other hand, one requires 
some luck to get round, and to win a race round the Aintree course, as the fences 
are at present, gives one something to think about all one’s life. The Grand 
National only comes once a year, so, taking everything into consideration, I 
think the fences are quite all right as they are.—W. J. Smiru 


From THE HUNTING-MAN’s PoINT oF VIEW 

Sir,—After some enquiries among men who have seen more Grand Nationals 
than myself, I find my impression confirmed that the Aintree fences are not only 
not bigger, but actually smaller than they were some fifteen or twenty years ago. 
I do not think the horses are inferior to the horses of the past. The records 
of the Grand National do not seem to confirm this, and I doubt if Lottery or, 
indeed, any of the horses of the past were better than, or as good as, Cloister, 
Cornbush, Manifesto, Lutteur 111. or Jerry M. I have my doubts as to whether 
the jockeys are as good, and some few were not, perhaps, as fit as they ought 
to be for such a trial as four miles of Aintree. I am quite sure that even now 
they ride too short, and have neither the power over their horses nor the chance 
of keeping their seats if the slightest mischance befals them. Then there is a 
fruitful source of falls—the riderless horses cannot run out. They keep with 
the others and make the race far more risky than it need be. Even the 
boldest rider fears a riderless horse, for not only may he be knocked over by 
it, but he may have to pull his horse out of its stride at a critical moment and 
thus make a fall almost inevitable. A horse galloping over the Grand National 
course has nothing to give away, and a very small check may bring it down. 
Lastly, this year it struck me that a number of not quite first-class horses 
were over-weighted, and that many fell because they could not carry the extra 
weight at racing pace for the distance. The race was spoiled by the scratching 
of Jerry M. after the acceptances. To take another view of the fences, they 
are fair hunting fences, in the sense that there is probably nothing a high-class 
hunter, master of the weight on his back, could not jump at a hunting pace 
and in the course of a hunt. But it is a very different matter when horses are 
galloped over fences. Watch any point, and see how the hunters, when 
asked to gallop three miles, get blown and fall in all directions. A wise man 
in the hunting-field goes as slow as he dares at his fences, and only in some 
cases, as, for example, water or an extra wide ditch, puts on pace, and then, if 
he is a horseman, he does not bustle his horse. A three-mile point, making a 
hunt of four or five miles as hounds went, the pace good, the fences stiff and half 
an-hour to do it in, is a different matter to the Grand National; but even there 
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not more than a tenth of the field finished. How large a proportion would 
actually see a tox killed, marked to ground, after such a run as I have described ? 
If it was done in thirty minutes, what proportion of them would be up? We all 
know the answer to these questions. What is wanted is to leave the space 
between the fences unrailed, to let out all stirrups at least two holes, and to 
modify, if possible, the rule about raising the weights. I may be wrong, but 
it seems to me that if the handicap was right at first, it might fairly be left 


IN THE GARDEN. 


TWO GOOD APRIL PLANTS. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

OTHING requires greater caution than wild-gardening, 
and in no department of horticulture is the safe rule 
of having one good thing at a time more needful of 
observance. A satisfactory example is a wide-spreading 
patch of Erythronium giganteum in thin woodland. 

The pretty mass of bloom, thinning to the edge of the main patch, 
which occupies some square yards, gives that comforting impression 
of a plant rightly placed which is one of the surest tests of judicious 
gardening. The pale yellow flowers, like delicate little turncap 
Lilies, stand a foot high on thin, graceful stems. Coming through 
the wood the beholder is first struck by the beauty of the plant 
and then by its appearance of being absolutely at home. The 
set‘ing of the little jewel is the woodland flooring of dead leaves, 
with a few tufts of the natural thin-leaved grasses; as a back- 
ground there are groups of silver-stemmed Birch and dark Hollies. 
We hope in time to establish other patches not far from the main 
one, for it ripens seed freely and has been sown in places prepared 
by loosening the soil, sowing the seed and covering thinly with dead 
leaves, so that the places do not show as bare patches. When the 
Erythronium bloom is over, some of the near ground will be a mass 
of Lily of the Valley; further back, white Foxgloves are growing 
strongly. Thus we have secured that in April, May and June 
there shall be for each month one charming picture of wild-gardening ; 
each kind of plant, at its own season, appearing to be the sole 
occupant of that part of the wood. 

Another good April plant that is not as yet well enough known 
is Corydalis cheilanthifolia. When its leaves are first developed 
in March, the reason for the specific name is clearly shown, for they 
closely resemble those of the Cheilanthes fern. The bright fresh- 
ness of the green is delightful, and is a perfect accompaniment 
to the clear yellow bloom that follows in April. It appears to do 
well either in sun or shade, but looks best in a shady or half-shady 
place—a valuable quality, as shade-enduring plants are none too 
many. Various good uses will be found for it in gardening; but 
it certainly groups well with the white and yellow bunch Primroses, 
with that pretty woodland plant, Dentaria diphylla, and with 
Epimedium pinnatum. It is not difficult to raise, as it sets seed 
freely and sows itself. 

POISONOUS PEAS. 
AT a meeting of the scientific committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, held 
sometime ago, seeds of Lathyrus sativus were shown, together with seeds of Pisum 
sativum and P. arvense for comparison. The object of showing them was to 
draw attention to the fact that seeds of Lathyrus sativus were being sold, under 
the name of Mutti, for cattle food, instead of those of the two Pisums named 
It appears that the seeds of the Lathyrus are being imported from India and 
are obtainable in the various markets. It was pointed out that they are poisonous, 
though the symptoms do not always manifest themselves very quickly, and the 
actual poisoning substance has not yet been isolated. 

PRIMULAS FOR THE WOODLAND. 

It is remarkable that whereas Daffodils, Bluebells, Crocuses and even 
Michaelmas Daisies are freely naturalised in the woodland, yet the wide range 
of hardy Primulas, so naturally adapted to the woodland, have to a very great 
extent been overlooked. Even the common Primrose, native of our woods and 
dells, has been sadly neglected as a subject for the woodland garden, for it is 
seldom seen except when planted by Nature. One reason that may account for 
this is found in the fact that Primroses require a much heavier soil than would 
suit the above-mentioned bulbous plants, and when planted on a light soil 
Primroses deteriorate after a year or two. At Kew, where the soil is of a light, 
open nature, frequent attempts bave been made to naturalise the Primrose ; 
but a really good display of bloom has never been achieved, while the bulbous 
plants naturalised) under trees and in the wild garden are the admiration of all 
who see them. Mappily there are many gardens in which the Primrose may be 
freely grown, and for beautifying a damp, ratber low-lying piece of open wood- 
land there is nothing to equal the hardy Primulas, including the Primrose. 
The value of these hardy flowers in the woodland was forcibly brought to mind 
a few days ago when visiting the extensive gardens at Clandon Park, Surrey. 
Here may be seen little copses in which Primula denticulata and its improved 
and immensely popular form, cashmeriana, with rich violet purple blooms, were 
flowering to perfection. Other Primulas are here naturalised, such, for instance, 
as Polyanthuses, Primula japonica and even the dainty Pfimularosea. Primulas 
farinosa and Sieboldii have been planted extensively, while the newer species, 
cockburniana, bulleyana and Veitchii, are being tried in similar situations. The 
beautiful undulated woodland of this Surrey garden, with winding paths and a 
deep, retentive soil, provides just the ideal surroundings for a natural Primula 
garder. H.C 
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By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


THE PASSING ,OF THREE-BALL MATCHES. 
CORRESPONDENT, a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, has written me a long letter lamenting 
the present state of golfing legislation and practice 
in regard to the passing of three and more ball matches 
by singles, threesomes or foursomes. The rule, as 
it runs, is this: ‘‘ Matches constituted of singles, threesomes 
or foursomes shall have precedence of, and be entitled to pass 
any other kind of match. If a match fail to keep its 
place on the green and lose in distance more than one clear hole 
on the players in front, it may be passed, on request being made.” 
It is perhaps well to note, though it should not be necessary in 
a properly educated golfing community, that threesomes and 
foursomes are two-ball matches, although we do now and again 
hear and read of some amorphous thing by the name of a “ four- 
ball foursome.’’ What my correspondent objects to is that 
final clause, ‘‘ on request being made.’’ His point is that it is 
a request which it often seems most discourteous to make, 
so that a mild man often shrinks from making it, or if he make 
it at all, he does so at such a cost of nerve strain and mental 
perturbation as is bound to upset that delicate and unstable 
equilibrium of his forces in- 
volved, among other things, 
under the general designation 
of “his game.”” He will often, 
indeed, prefer to suffer silently, 
and to play out his funereal 
procession to the last hole, 
behind those who are delay- 
ing him. What my _ corre- 
spondent argues is that “it 
puts the onus on the wrong 
party ’’—on the injured in- 
stead of on the injurious. He 
expatiates on the moral trouble 
involved as _ noticed above, 
and further writes: ‘“ You 
have to add to that, that the 
mere physical accomplishment 
of passing the players in 
front is by no means easy. 
The twosome cannot drive 
into them from the tee, nor 
can they play up on the green 
and join them there. At a 
considerable distance they 
have to shout out their dis- 
agreeable suggestion to be 
allowed to pass, then to hurry 
their approach shots, then 
to hurry their putts, to hasten 
to the next tee, to hurry 
their drives with palpitating 
hearts and nerves on edge, 
and probably walk _ their 
fastest to play their second 
shots as quickly as possible, too. No wonder,” he adds, 
“that many gentle souls endure the purgatory of being 
kept back unnecessarily right round the course, rather 
than go through such an upsetting experience.” He suggests, 
by way of an aggravation, that perhaps the three-ball blockers 
of the green are the President, the Captain and the Secretary 
of the club—as a further terror and deterrent to the “ gentle 
souls’ delayed by them. It is possible that such an array of 
officialdom might have some effect upon a very gentle soul ; 
ut the days of triumphant Demos are with us, and the official 
s not quite the deity that he was, because we conceive him 
o be of our own making. 

Still, there is no doubt that all this, which my reverend 
orrespondent so well expresses, reflects the sentiments 
hat a great many of us have experienced many a time. 
le has a suggestion to offer for the abatement of the 
rouble, and it seems as if it really were one which might be of 
elp to us in the way of lubricating the wheels and saving friction. 
All that has to be done,” he writes (but really this is a 
uspiciously sweeping phrase, and troubles of long standing 
te seldom to be brushed away wholesale, and in a stroke, 
vy such big brooms), “is to put the onus of making the offer 
m the shoulders of the three-ball- match. Let the rule read, 
A three-ball match should offer to let a twosome coming up 
hind them pass through,’ and the thing is done.” Often, 
e says, the single match would prefer to decline the suggestion, 





MODEL OF A SHORT HOLE ON THE COWDRAY PARK COURSE. 


but in any case both sides would then be able to play on with 
the comfortable sense that all the maxims of duty and of 
courtesy had been observed with chivalrous care. They would 
complete the round in a beautiful glow of self-satisfaction. 

Yes, it is all quite true; the thing would be done, pre- 
suming that the three-ball match complied with the gentle 
suggestion of the rule that they “should offer.” For 
this, be it observed, is all that the .so-called rule puts 
forward—a gentle suggestion. It is really rather a maxim 
of etiquette, for there is no definite penalty attaching 
to its breach. Now, if you substitute this suggestion to 
the three-ball match for the suggestion which the rule now 
addresses to thé single, it is evident that you are ceasing 
to make the suggestion to the party that has the greater motive 
for complying with it, and addressing it instead to the party 
that has the less. According to human nature, as at present 
constituted, it hardly seems as if that were a change for the 
better or one that would make compliance the more probable 
In point of fact, it is my own conviction that it would be pre- 
cisely equivalent to the abolition of the so-called rule as to the 
“Priority on the Course”’ altogether; for when we have, 
even under the present dispen- 
sation, a three-ball or a four- 
ball match composed of players 
who have a tolerable considera- 
tion for their neighbours and are 
not encrusted in a hard coat of 
egoism, you will usually find 
them voluntarily proffering to 
let those whom they are de- 
laying pass. It is a suggestion 
which common courtesy ought 
to make to them, without its 
insertion in any rule. The 
virtue of the present rule, 
however, is that if they fail in 
this courtesy there is a right 
to recall them to a_ proper 
sense of it. Nevertheless, though 
this suggestion of my reverend 
correspondent appears to me, 
for the reasons above given, 
to be not quite such a big boon 
as he supposes it, it yet does 
appear to have its possible 
value, not as a substitute for, 
but as an addition to, the rule 
as it now stands. If, however, 
to the present suggestion ad- 
dressed to those who _ were 
being delayed, that they 
might, if they so chose, pass 
through the ranks of their 
obstructors, were appended the 
homily to the three- ball 
match that they should offer to 
let the two-ball match pass, that would place their duty in a 
more clear light, and so might help toward the smoother 
running of the whole great and complicated machine. But 
there is always this further point, that though the rule says 
the two-ball match may pass the three-ball, this is 
a right that they cannot with any courtesy insist upon if 
the three-ball match is keeping well up to its own place on the 
green and is not really responsible for any delay that is being 
incurred. On the other hand, should the three-ball or four-ball 
match immediately in front of a single be the real cause of a 
blockade of the green, it is the duty of the two-ball match, not 
only to itself, but to all parties following it, to insist peremp- 
torily on the right to pass. Fortified with this noble principle 
of insisting ona general right, they may go forward with the less 
shrinking of the spirit and strain on the nerve to assert a claim 
that is of primary value to themselves. H. G. H. 


A NEW COURSE IN COWDRAY PARK. 

MR. W. H. FOWLER and Mr. T. Simpson have been designing a private course 
for Lord Cowdray in Cowdray Park, and the work on the first nine holes has 
just begun. The course is to be 6,300yds. long, and the ground is described as 
undulating, with a sandy subsoil and close fine turf. With two unmerciful 
experts to bunker it, this should be a course of a class to which private courses 
do not often aspire. The picture is of one of those plasticine models which 
have made it so much more possible than it used to be for the workman to 
fulfil the intentions of the architect lt represents the design for a short hole 

to be precise, No. 16. The player, as it seems, will have to pitch over one bunker 
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there is no possibility of sneaking round—and must take very good care 
not to pitch into another on the left. It strikes me as a hole that will make 
most people slice out of sheer terror—a very laudable thing to do. 
THE NEW TENTH AT HOYLAKE. 

The making of a new hole on a classic course is always an interesting event, 
and all those who saw the new tenth at Hoylake last week were, I think, much 
impressed by it. The old tenth has always seemed to me the one hole that 
was not quite worthy of the course. One of the chief virtues of Hoylake is that 
the ground never helps a badly-struck ball, but this old tenth has been the 
exception to prove that rule. All roads lead to Rome there, and many a sliced 
and hooked ball has toppled down the kindly slopes of the crater green and 
ended an unworthy close to the hole. Nothing of that kind will happen at the 
new hole, which lies further to the left in the sandy hilly country. The green 
is a long, fairly narrow plateau standing well up above the player with trouble 
on either side. It is a green of the type that Mr. Colt has made popular as 
some of his best inland creations ; but there was no green at all like it at Hoylake, 
which makes it the more welcome. There are those—stern, exacting persons— 
who think that the hole will be too easy, but I am inclined to think this hyper- 
critical; at any rate, it is a very picturesque hole. Some reformers have also 
cast their eyes, 1 believe, on the ninth hole, the Punchbowl, and no doubt this 
hole—a glorious one against the wind—can be rather a charming one down- 
wind. I should be rather sorry to see it go, because I spent very pleasant 


CORRESP 


4 FOURTEENTH CENTURY SPORTING ENCYCLOPAEDIA.” 
To tHe Eprror or “* Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—The letter you publish in a recent issue under above heading deals 
with an interesting subject, but it is hardly right to speak of this well-known 
French classic as a Sporting Encyclopedia. ‘‘ Roy Modus” consists of three 
distinct parts, written at different periods. The first and oldest deals with 
hunting, falconry and fowling, concluding with a discussion respecting the 
comparative merits of hunting versus hawking. The second part consists of an 
allegorical disquisition upon three dreams; the first showing how Satan justified 
himself before God for the mischief he had worked in the world; the second, 
describing the fight between the Virtues and the Vices of mankind; the third 
describes God's revenge. The third part Jeals with the war in Brittany during 
which Bertrand de Guesclin, here called the King’s Eagle of the West, was taken 
prisoner (1364). Confining ourselves t’ the first part, which is the only one of 
any interest to sportsmen, internal ev‘dence conclusively proves that it was 
written between the years 1328 and 1338. Major Lambarde seems to take it 
for granted that the Vicomte de Tancarville 
can be regarded with certainty as the 
author of “‘ Roy Modus,” but tlus ts not so. 
The question of the authorship of this the 
second oldest French classic on sport has 
been hotly disputed by savants ; dozens of 
treatises have been written on the subject, 
and the famous “ Rosace,” or medieval 
anagram, which is contained in two of the 
existing twenty-nine ancient copies of the 
** Roy Modus,” and which contains the secret 
of the authorship, has been a literary puzzle 
for the last five hundred years. As it may 
interest some of your readers, I send you a 
photographic reproduction which I take 
from the biblicgraphy in the “ Master of 
which Messrs. Ballantyne and Co. 


Game, 
published for me cight or nine years ago. 
rhe letters in the two rings are supposed to 
make up the name of the author and of his 
clerk, who was probably the inventor of 
this quaint anagram This the inscription 
in the centre part sets forth. It would 
lead too far to enumerate the names of 


the varions sportsmen of fame whose 
patronymic can be formed ftom the letters 
in the rings; I have given these details in the 
above-named work and other facts relating to 


“Roy Modus.” In England there are only 
two ancient copies of this work, I mean copies 


penned before the earliest of the nine printed 


editions was issued by Anthoine Neyret in rHE 


Chambery in the year 1456 They are in the 

Bodleian Library and in Sir Th. Phillipps’ great collection at Cheltenham 
There was a third copy preserved in the Gray's Inn Library, but it suffered the 
tate of so many of our valuable sporting MSS thievish hands having appro 
priated the treasure more than forty vears ago A fourth copy, with coloured 


drawings was in the Ashburnham Library, but at the sale in roor it took flight 


I believe, to Trans- Atlantic regions According to French authorities, the family 
{ lean de Melun, Sieur de Tancarville, wl shared King John’ uptivity in 
England after Poitiers, became extinct int 2 Wirttam A. Batrtir-seonmma 
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sunny moments lying on the bank behind the green to watch other people 
missing putts. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SOCIETY TOUR. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society tour in Cheshire and Lancashire 
was, as usual, particularly pleasant for the tourists. As regards mere hard, 
cold results, they did not do particularly well, beating Formby, indeed, but losing 
both at Hoylake and St. Anne’s. At Hoylake, to be sure, we always are beaten. 
but this year’s match was really a little disappointing because in the singles 
we held our own ; then, in the foursomes we could do nothing right, and were 
beaten in the end just as badly as ever. The St. Anne’s match presented a 
curious contrast to that at Hovlake. The society—I can no longer write “* we,” 
because I only played at Hoylake—were horribly thrashed in the singles, 
being no less than five points down at lunch; then they pulled themselves to- 
gether so well in the foursomes that they won five out of the six of them and 
were only just beaten on the day by a single point. If golf is proverbially 
‘a funny game,” I really think the foursome is the funniest form of it; the 
result is infinitely mere difficult to predict than that of asingle. If Mr. Croome’s 
plan of counting two points for a foursome had been adopted the society would 
have snatched a really wonderful win out ot the fire. I am bound to add that 
it would have been an unjust one. I am not enough of a whole-hog foursome 
player to approve of that method ot scoring B. D. 


ONDENCE. 


Place the eggs in when they are clean only; and take care that there are no 
cracked or doubtful ones in the lot. I prefer, for the sake of safety, to have two 
vessels of the solution. Into one of them I place only eggs which come from the 
nests perfectly clean. In the other I put those which have had to be washed, 
because it is very doubtful indeed, if once a shell is soiled with manure, whether 
simply washing the shell will remove all the infection from the pores. These 
washed eggs had therefore best be used first and the clean ones kept for future 
use. Keep the wooden or earthen vessel in a cool place, covered with muslin 
only, and with always some two inches of the fluid covering the top layer of eggs. 
If the eggs are to be kept longer than six months they should be removed from 
the fluid. Place them on a rack to drain and dry off. The shells will then 
become sealed up. There are no chemical changes in well-preserved eggs; at 
least there are none that are apparent to our present methods of food analvsis. 
If decomposition takes place, toxic albumoses can be separated from the cg 
There can be no doubt but that certain changes do occur in preserved eggs 
They are, however, not in any way injurious to health, and many peep!c would 
fail to recognise this change of flovour up to, 
say, six months. The best eggs to preserve 
are those from a pen of layers where no male 
bird is kept—‘ sterile eggs.’ A few years ago 
in China some eggs were removed from in- 
fusorial clay, where they had been preserved 
for some hundreds of years. They were 
stated to be good to eat, but I do not 
know whether they were marketed as ‘ new 
laids’ or not !""—Ep 
PEREGRINE FALCONS. 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Allow me to make an observation or so 
on Dr. Heatherley’s article on the peregrine 
falcon in your issue o! Country Lirr for April 
12th. He says, or conjectures, that the eggs 
are laid every day, basing his idea on the 
ground that, as there was only one egg in the 
eyrie on April 7th and four by the rrth, this 
must necessarily be so. But nane of the birds 
of prey or owls (and some few other species) 
deposit their eggs on consecutive days, and in 
the case he mentions what happened, of 


course, was this: A second egg was laid 
later on the 7th (I mean after he had left 
the eyrie), a third on the oth, the fourth on 
the rrth. And on his own saying he did 
not visit the spot between the 7th and 
trth. Birds do not always lay early in the 
morning, as I have proved on a_ good 


ROSACE. many occasions. The peregrine invariabl) 


skips forty-eight hours or nearly this 
period) between the deposit of each egg, and sometimes threr day 
elapse between the dropping of a couple, though I have never known this inter 
hold good for all the eggs of a clutch. My observations are not based on 
solitary example I have examined in sifu considerably over a hundred per 


grines’ eyries, manv of them from the day 1 which the first egg was laid \ 


to the incubation period, that differs to the extent of a day or so with alm 
every spect As a point of fact, that of the peregrine often lasts twenty-ei 


r twenty-nine days exactly from the day on which the ist egg wa 


Peregrine very eldom begin t hatch wntil the et complete, tl gh tt 
ilways half-brood, or stand over, their treasures from the dey t 
ce Bet ou participate t ibatwu t! gh ti 


rims the los ul Ae ft +} , t bee 7 . _ 
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MIXED TEAMS IN CHINA. 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”)} 
Sir,—In your issue of January 25th I saw a photograph sent trom the Scilly 
Isles showing the coal carts there, and drawing attention to the fact that donkeys 





CROSSING THE FORD AT NINGYUANCHOW. 


and ponies were sometimes harnessed in the same carts. I thought it might be 
ot interest to you to have the enclosed photographs of native carts here, showing 
how it is the custom to harness bullocks and donkeys together. Only last week 
also I saw a cart harnessed with a pony in the shafts and three leaders—the 
middle one a bullock, on one side a donkey, and on the 

other side a mule. Unfortunately I was not able to 

get a photograph of this interesting team.—Muriet D 

Tatuam, Ningyuanchow, North China 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STAY-BUSKS 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph shows four eighteenth 
century English stay-busks. The busk or “ bone,” as it 
was sometimes called, was inserted in the front of the 
stays, and appears to have been visible throughout its 
length, being held in position by the laces. Objects of 
this kind are not only of interest from their rarity, but 
also because they illustrate indigenous or folk art. They 
were not made by skilled craftsmen, nor produced in 
factories in standardised sizes and patterns by the aid of 
machinery, but tabricated by ordinary, untutored men 
during moments of leisure, mainly as gifts to their 


/ womenkind, They 
are almost as 
primitive in con- 
ception and exe- 
cution as a paddle 
wrought by a 
native of the 
South Seas, or a 
charm made by a 
Papuan. When a 
young man _ set 
about making a 
stay-busk for his 

4 sweetheart, he fell 
back, it is true, 
’ upon the tradi- 
tional elements of 
ornament, but he 
strove besides to 
combine these ele- 
ments into such 
original forms as 
his fancy dictated 


Thus, in the few 


example that 
STAY-BUSKS CARVED BY VILLAGERS FOR siete 
THEIR) WOMENFOLK sv . 
lik The « 
nt il he fa heart ! i ! va } 
tended t il affect t prod \ xcept 
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considerable height above the latter. The hawk’s swoop was evaded in 
a clever movement by the rook, and in this way other swoops wer 
thwarted The battle lasted about ten minutes, and the birds becanx 


engaged several times, when the rook made brown feathers fly in profusiou 
each time, Both birds were evidently tired, and after a final bout, in 
which the rook had again a feather-flying advantage, the hawk sailed away 
in the direction of Welbeck Park. It was noticed that among the flying 
feathers there were no black ones, and the spectators of the aerial fight were of 
the opinion that the rook had the best of the affair. The hawk, it was noticed, 
made several attempts to get its talons home on the rook, which flew off to its 
home, a rookery hard by.—Tuomas Rartc irr! 
FOUR CALVES AT A BIRTH 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—As you rightly observe in your comment on the note by Mr. A. T. Matthews 
under the above heading in your issue of March 29th, the production of four 
calves is not an unprecedented event. I am, however, acquainted with only 
two such instances, which are recorded in McGillivray’s ‘** Manual of Veterinary 
Science and Science,” published in 1857, as having occurred in the years 1843 
and 1848, both being the product of the same cow. This cow, which is stated to 
have been a small individual of the “ black polled breed,” after having producc d 
a single calf in 1842, gave birth in the early part of 1843 to triplets, all of which 
grew to maturity, and in the latter part of the same year to four calves, of which 
one died. In 1844 she gave birth to twins, and in the following year to triplet 
{all of which lived), while in 1846 she produced six calves at a birth, which all 
died prematurely. Her record closes with the birth of a pair of calves in 1847, 


and of four in 1848, the subsequent history of which is not stated. As regard 
triplets, Dr. Raymond Pearl, who quotes the foregoing instance, mentions, in 
an article published in the “ Papers from the Biological Laboratory of Main« 
Agricultural Station,” No. 39, 1912, a cow which, after having given birth to 
He also records 
the case of a cow which, after having given birth to single calves in the years 1902, 
1903 and 1904, produced twins in 1905 and 1906, and triplets in 1907 and 1910, 
a single calt having been born in 1909. As she was calved in 1900, she was about 


twins three times in succession, produced three calves in 1878. 





MIXED TEAMS ON THE MUD FLATS. 


seven years old at the birth or the first triplets. In each set of triplets one calf 
was a bull, while the other two were cows. The first lot all lived to maturity, 
but those of the second lot were prematurely born, owing, it is believed, to an 
accident, and did not survive. The three calves born in 1907 were of considerable 
interest from the point of view of heredity and Mendelism, as the bull closely 
resembled the dam, which was a Guernsey, while the cows took after their sire, 
a high-grade Heretord, exhibiting the white face which forms the characteristic 
and prepotent teature of that breed. The bull was fully developed, but 
the cows were probably infertile ‘“ free-martins.”” Although in the case 
of the four bull calves recorded by Mr. Matthews the dam is_ believed 
to have previously produced only one calf at a _ birth, the other 
instances indicate 
that cows which 
give birth to 
triplets _per- 
sistently display 
atendency to 
multiple produc- 


tion R. L 
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—there is no possibility of sneaking round—and must take very good care 
not to pitch into another on the left. It strikes me as a hole that will make 
most people slice out of sheer terror 





a very laudable thing to do. 
THE NEW TENTH AT HOYLAKE. 

The making of a new hole on a classic course is always an interesting event, 
and all those who saw the new tenth at Hoylake last week were, I think, much 
impressed by it. The old tenth has always seemed to me the one hole that 
was not quite worthy of the course. One of the,chief virtues of Hoylake is that 
the ground never helps a badly-struck ball, but this old tenth has been the 
exception to prove that rule. All roads lead to Rome there, and many a sliced 
and hooked ball has toppled down the kindly slopes of the crater green and 
ended an unworthy close to the hole. Nothing of that kind will happen at the 
new hole, which lies further to the left in the sandy hilly country. The green 
is a long, fairly narrow plateau standing well up above the player with trouble 
on either side. It is a green of the type that Mr. Colt has made popular as 
some of his best inland creations ; but there was no green at all like it at Hoylake, 
which makes it the more welcome. There are those—stern, exacting persons— 
who think that the hole will be too easy, but I am inclined to think this hyper- 
critical ; at any rate, it is a very picturesque hole. Some reformers have also 
cast their eyes, 1 believe, on the ninth hole, the Punchbowl, and no doubt this 
hole—a glorious one against the wind—can be rather a charming one down- 
wind. I should be rather sorry to see it go, because I spent very pleasant 


CORRESP 


\ FOURTEENTH CENTURY SPORTING ENCYCLOPAEDIA.” 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—The letter you publish in a recent issue under above heading deals 
with an interesting subject, but it is hardly right to speak of this well-known 
French classic as a Sporting Encyclopedia. ‘‘ Roy Modus” consists of three 
distinct parts, written at different periods. The first and oldest deals with 
hunting, falconry and fowling, concluding with a discussion respecting the 
comparative merits of hunting versus hawking. The second part consists of an 
allegorical disquisition upon three dreams; the first showing how Satan justified 
himself before God for the mischief he had worked in the world; the second, 
describing the fight between the Virtues and the Vices of mankind; the third 
describes God’s revenge. The third part Jeals with the war in Brittany during 
which Bertrand de Guesclin, here called the King’s Eagle of the West, was taken 
prisoner (1364). Confining ourselves t the first part, which is the only one of 
any interest to sportsmen, internal ev‘dence conclusively proves that it was 
written between the years 1328 and 1338. Major Lambarde seems to take it 
for granted that the Vicomte de Tancarville 
can be regarded with certainty as the 
author of “ Roy Modus,” but tlus is not so. 
The question of the authorship of this the 
second oldest French classic on sport has 
been hotly disputed by savants ; dozens of 
treatises have been written on the subject, 
and the famous “ Rwosace,” or mediaeval 
anagram, which is contained in two of the 
existing twenty-nine ancient copies of the 
* Roy Modus,” and which contains the secret 
of the authorship, has been a literary puzzle 
for the last five hundred years. As it may 
interest some of your reaclers, I send you a 
photographic reproduction which I take 
from the biblicgraphy in the “ Master of 
Game,"’ which Messrs. Ballantyne and Co. 
published for me cight or nine years ago. 
The letters in the two rings are supposed to 
make up the name of the author and of his 
clerk, who was probably the inventor of 


this quaint anagram This the inscription 
in the centre part sets forth. It would 
lead too far to enumerate the names of 
the various sportsmen of fame whose 
patronymic can be formed ftom the letters 
in the rings; I have given these details in the 
above-named work and other facts relating to 
*“* Roy Modus.”” In England there are only 
two ancient copies of this work, I mean copies 
penned before the earliest of the nine printed 
editions was issued by Anthoine Neyret in THE 
Chambery in the year 1486. They are in the 

Bodleian Library and in Sir Th. Phillipps’ great collection at Cheltenham. 
There was a third copy preserved in the Gray’s Inn Library, but it suffered the 
fate of so many of our valuable sporting MSS.; thievish hands having appro- 
priated the treasure more than forty years ago. A fourth copy, with coloured 
drawings was in the Ashburnham Library, but at the sale in rg9or it took flight, 
I believe, to Trans-Atlantic regions. According to French authorities, the family 
of Jean de Melun, Sieur de Tancarville, whe shared King John’s captivity in 
England after Poitiers, became extinct in 1652.—WiLuitamM A. BaiLiie-GROHMAN 


PRESERVING EGGS IN WATER-GLASS 
{lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 

Sir,—When pickling eggs in water-elass is it advisable to leave them in the 
liquid until required for use, or is it sufficient to leave them in, say, for a couple 
of days, then store dry until required for use. I have always left mine in the 
liquid until I want them, but have been told this is not necessary, and should 
be glad to know which way is correct.—M. MARCHANT 

[Major Faikner writes: ‘ The term ‘ pickled egg’ is a misnomer. When 
eggs are placed in the water-glass solution the pores of the shells become sealed 
up. In this way the shell is practically the equivalent of a tin which is hermetic- 
ally sealed over meat, etc. The best method is to purchase good water-glass 
from a reliable source, for much of what is on the market is adulterated and 
comparatively worthless. Use the solution one pound to one gallon of water. 
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sunny moments lying on the bank behind the green to watch other people 
missing putts. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SOCIETY TOUR. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society tour in Cheshire and Lancashire 
was, as usual, particularly pleasant for the tourists. As regards mere hard, 
cold results, they did not do particularly well, beating Formby, indeed, but losing 
both at Hoylake and St. Anne’s. At Hoylake, to be sure, we always are beaten. 
but this year’s match was really a little disappointing because in the singles 
we held our own ; then, in the toursomes we could do nothing right, and were 
beaten in the end just as badly as ever. The St. Anne’s match presented a 
curious contrast to that at Hovlake. The society—I can no longer write “‘ we,” 
because I only played at Hoylake—were horribly thrashed in the singles, 
being no less than five points down at lunch; then they pulled themselves to- 
gether so well in the foursomes that they won five out of the six of them and 
were only just beaten on the day by a single point. If golf is proverbially 
““a funny game,” I really think the foursome is the funniest form of it; the 
result is infinitely mere difficult to predict than that of asingle. If Mr. Croome’s 
plan of counting two points for a foursome had been adopted the society would 
have snatched a really wonderful win out ot the fire. I am bound to add that 
it would have been an unjust one. 1 am not enough of a whole-hog foursome 
player to approve of that method ot scoring B. D. 


ONDENCE. 


Place the eggs in when they are clean only; and take care that there are no 
cracked or doubtful ones in the lot. I prefer, for the sake of safety, to have two 
vessels of the solution. Into one of them I place only eggs which come from the 
nests perfectly clean. In the other I put those which have had to be washed, 
because it is very doubtful indeed, if once a shell is soiled with manure, whether 
simply washing the shell will remove all the infection from the pores. These 
washed eggs had therefore best be used first and the clean ones kept for future 
use. Keep the wooden or earthen vessel in a cool place, covered with muslin 
only, and with always some two inches of the fluid covering the top layer of eggs. 
If the eggs are to be kept longer than six months they should be removed from 
the fluid. Place them on a rack to drain and dry off. The shells will then 
become sealed up. There are no chemical changes in well-preserved eggs; at 
least there are none that are apparent to our present methods of food analvsis. 
If decomposition takes place, toxic albumoses can be separated from the ce. 
There can be no doubt but that certain changes do occur in preserved eggs 
They are, however, not in any way injurious to health, and many peep!c would 
fail to recognise this change of flovour up to, 
say, six months. The best eggs to preserve 
are those from a pen of layers where no male 
bird is kept—' sterile eggs.’ A few years ago 
in China some eggs were removed from in- 
fusorial clay, where they had been preserved 
for some hundreds of years. They were 
stated to be good to eat, but I do not 
know whether they were marketed as ‘ new 
laids’ or not !’"—Ep 





PEREGRINE FALCONS. 

{To tHe Eprror or *‘ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Allow me to make an observation or so 
on Dr. Heatherley’s «article on the peregrine 
falcon in your issue 0! Country Lirr for April 
t2th. He says, or conjectures, that the eggs 
are laid every day, basing his idea on the 
ground that, as there was only one egg in the 
eyrie on April 7th and four by the rrth, this 
must necessarily be so. But none of the birds 
of prey or owls (and some few other species) 
deposit their eggs on consecutive days, and in 
the case he mentions what happened, of 
course, was this: A second egg was laid 
later on the 7th (I mean after he had left 
the eyrie), a third on the oth, the fourth on 
the rrth. And on his own saying he did 
not visit the spot between the 7th and 
trth. Birds do not always lay early in the 
morning, as I have proved on a_ good 


” 


ROSACE. many occasions. The peregrine invariably 


skips forty-eight hours (or nearly this 
period) between the deposit of each egg, and sometimes three days 
elapse between the dropping of a couple, though I have never known this interval 
hold good for all the eggs of a clutch. My observations are not based on a 
solitary example. I have examined in situ considerably over a hundred pere- 
grines’ eyries, many of them from the day on which the first egg was laid. As 
to the incubation period, that differs to the extent of a day or so with almost 
every species. As a point of fact, that of the peregrine often lasts twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine days exactly from the day on which the last egg was laid 
Peregrines very seldom begin to hatch until the set is complete, though they 
nearly always half-brood, or stand over, their treasures from the depositing 
of the first egg. Both sexes participate in incubation, though the femal 
performs the lion’s share. As to their cries, the usual scream sounds, to me 
a compromise between the quacking of a duck and the clucking of an aggressive 
harsh-throated hen, and resembles the syllable “‘ kwark,”’ ofttimes, loudly and 
rapidly repeated. It is a wild, piercing, angry cry. The male’s contributior 
is rather different, is higher-pitched and suggests the word “ krark.”’ 
Occasionally I have known full clutches deposited by the last week in March 
but this has been down South. The average date, however, for a complete 
“set” usually—for Southern latitudes—lies between April 4th and April rot! 
far northerly ones between April roth and April roth. Dr. Heatherley’ 
pictures are, I consider, quite the best I have ever seen of wild peregrine 
photographed at their eyrie—Jonn WALPOLE Bonp. 
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MIXED TEAMS IN CHINA. 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of January 25th I saw a photograph sent trom the Scilly 
Isles showing the coal carts there, and drawing attention to the fact that donkeys 





CROSSING THE FORD AT NINGYUANCHOW. 


and ponies were sometimes harnessed in the same carts. I thought it might be 
ot interest to you to have the enclosed photographs of native carts here, showing 
how it is the custom to harness bullocks and donkeys together. Only last week 
also I saw a cart harnessed with a pony in the shafts and three leaders—the 
middle one a bullock, on one side a donkey, and on the 

other side a mule. Unfortunately I was not able to 

get a photograph of this interesting team.—Muriet D 

Tatuam, Ningyuanchow, North China 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STAY-BUSKS. 
(To tHe Epitor or “ Country LirFe.”’} 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph shows four eighteenth 
century English stay-busks. The busk or “ bone,” as it 
was sometimes called, was inserted in the front of the 
stays, and appears to have been visible throughout its 
length, being held in position by the laces. Objects of 
this kind are not only of interest from their rarity, but 
also because they illustrate indigenous or folk art. They 
were not made by skilled craftsmen, nor produced in 
factories in standardised sizes and patterns by the aid of 
machinery, but fabricated by ordinary, untutored men 
during moments of leisure, mainly as gifts to their 


womenkind, They 
are almost as 
primitive in con- 
ception and exe- 
cution as a paddle 
wrought by a 
native of the 
South Seas, or a 
charm made by a 
Papuan. When a 
young man_ set 
about making a 
stay-busk for his 
sweetheart, he fell 
back, it is true, 
upon the tradi- 
tional elements of 
ornament, but he 
strove besides to 
combine these ele- 
ments into such 
original forms as 
his fancy dictated. 


Thus, in the few 

examples that 

STAY-BUSKS CARVED BY VILLAGERS FOR tga 

THEIR WOMENFOLK. never sees two 

alike. The con- 

ventional figure of a heart, seldom missing from the design, was no doubt 

intended to symbolise the affections of the producer. With rare exceptions the 

back ot the busks is left quite plain; but a specimen lately shown to me had a 

small circular recess in the back, hidden behind a sliding shutter, to serve as a 

secret and secure purse, while below this was another recess, with a pane of,glass 
inserted, containing a carved image of a baby !—W. R. B. 





HAWK uw. ROOK. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—On April 5th an interesting combat between a hawk and a rook 
was witnessed in the air above the Manor Park, Worksop. When first 
noted the hawk was in the act of swooping on the rook from a 
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considerable height above the latter. The hawk’s swoop was evaded in 
a clever movement by the rook, and in this way other swoops were 
thwarted The battle lasted about ten minutes, and the birds became 
engaged several times, when the rook made brown feathers fly in profusiou 
each time, Both birds were evidently tired, and after a final bout, in 
which the rook had again a feather-flying advantage, the hawk sailed away 
in the direction of Welbeck Park. It was noticed that among the flying 
feathers there were no black ones, and the spectators of the aerial fight were of 
the opinion that the rook had the best of the affair. The hawk, it was noticed, 
made several attempts to get its talons home on the rook, which flew off to its 
home, a rookery hard by.—Tuomas Ratc.irFe. 
FOUR CALVES AT A BIRTH. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’ 

S1r,—As you rightly observe in your comment on the note by Mr. A. T. Matthews 
under the above heading in your issue of March 29th, the production of fou 
calves is not an unprecedented event. I am, however, acquainted with only 
two such instances, which are recorded in McGillivray’s ‘* Manual of Veterinary 
Science and Science,” published in 1857, as having occurred in the years 1843 
and 1848, both being the product of the same cow. This cow, which is stated to 
have been a small individual of the “ black polled breed,” after having produc d 
a single calf in 1842, gave birth in the early part of 1843 to triplets, all of which 
grew to maturity, and in the latter part of the same year to four calves, of which 
one died. In 1844 she gave birth to twins, and in the following year to triplets 
(all of which lived), while in 1846 she produced six calves at a birth, which all 
died prematurely. Her record closes with the birth of a pair of calves in 1847, 
and of four in 1848, the subsequent history of which is not stated. As regards 
triplets, Dr. Raymond Pearl, who quotes the foregoing instance, mentions, in 
an article published in the ‘ Papers from the Biological Laboratory of Main 
Agricultural Station,’”” No. 39, 1912, a cow which, after having given birth to 
twins three times in succession, produced three calves in 1878. He also records 
the case of a cow which, after having given birth to single calves in the years 1902, 
1903 and 1904, produced twins in 1905 and 1906, and triplets im 1907 and 1910, 
a single calt having been born in 1909. As she was calved in 1900, she was about 





MIXED TEAMS ON THE MUD FLATS. 


seven years old at the birth o1 the first triplets. In each set of triplets one calf 
was a bull, while the other two were cows. The first lot all lived to maturity, 
but those of the second lot were prematurely born, owing, it is believed, to an 
accident, and did not survive. The three calves born in 1907 were of considerable 
interest from the point of view of heredity and Mendelism, as the bull closely 
resembled the dam, which was a Guernsey, while the cows took after their sire, 
a high-grade Heretord, exhibiting the white face which forms the characteristic 
and prepotent teature of that breed. The bull was fully developed, but 
the cows were probably infertile ‘ free-martins.”” Although in the casé 
of the four bull calves recorded by Mr. Matthews the dam is_ believed 
to have previously produced only one calf at a birth, the other 
instances indicate 
that cows which 
give birth to 
triplets  per- 
sistently display 
atendency to 
multiple produc- 
tion.—R. L 
A COM FORT- 
LESS HABIT- 
ATION. 
{To THE EpiTor.) 
Sir,—I am en- 
closing a photo- 
graph for your 
Correspondence 
column. It isa 
bird’s nest in a 
coil of wire-net- 
ting. It evidently 
did not prove as 
comfortable as 
she expected, as 
she forsook it ; 
before it was 
photographed, 
though. — F. M. 
PeILe NEST IN A COIL OF WIRE-NETTING. 
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4 BLACK SOUTHDOWN 
fo tue Epitror or *“ Country Luis 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a black lamb which is to be seen at Rodmill Farm, 
on the road to Hampden Park, and I have pasted a cutting from a local paper 
referring to the lamb. It is rather a novelty, as the lamb is really jet black 
not merely a brown black I understand that it is not an everyday thing to 
see a jet black lamb, so I send you a print in case it would be suitable for Country 
Lirt W. P. BARTHOLOMEW 

Among the flocks of Southern England black’ sheep are much less common 
than are their namesakes among the human species, and considerable interest, 
therefore, attaches to the 
accompanying photograph 
of a jet black lamb born 
this season at Rodmill 
Farm, near Eastbourne, 
for which the Editor 
indebted to Mr. W 
Bartholomew of 18, Greys 
Road, Old Town, East- 
bourne The dam is 
apparently a _  pure-bred 


Southdown; and although 


in this breed jet black 

lambs are stated to be 

rare at the present day, 

it would seem from the 

following extract from 

the third edition of 

Duncan Macdonald's 

“Cattle, Sheep and 

Deer" (pages 467 and 

468), published in 

that such melanisms were 

formerly much less in- 

frequent. Writing of the 

Southdown breed, Mr 

Macdonald observes that 

“the dusky or sometimes 

black hue of the head and legs of the Southdowns not only proves the 
original colour of the sheep, and perhaps of all sheep, but the late period 
at which it was seriously attempted to get rid of this dingy hue. In almost 
every flock, notwithstanding the great care which is taken to prevent it, 
several parti-coloured lambs will be dropped; some with large black spots, 
some half black, and some entirely black. A writer in the ‘ Annals of Agri 
culture’ states that he has frequently had twelve or fourteen perfectly black 
lambs, although he never kept a black ram or ewe. From this he draws the 
conclusion that their original colour was black ;_ that art alone produced the white 
wool; and that, if the best of the Southdowns were left in a wild state, they 
would in a few years become black again.’”” Whether there be any truth in the 
last idea we cannot say, but it is quite certain that the author goes too far when he 
suggests that all sheep were originally black. For wild sheep, like the moufion 
and urial, are brown or rufous, and it is thus quite evident that blackness in tame 
breeds, whether general or restricted to the face and legs, is due to what 
naturalists term melanism, and is not an original character. The little black 
St. Kilda breed is, for instance, in respect of colour, a specialised and not a 
primitive type To what extent blackness tends to make its appearance among 
the more Northern British breeds of sheep is not easy to ascertain; but that 
wholly black individuals occur from time to time in the ordinary Seotch sheep 
is exemplified in Landseer’s picture of “‘ The Lassie Herding Sheep.” And we 
learn from Mr. H. J. Elwes that lambs of the brown Loaghtan Manx breed are 
frequently black Ep 


DETACHED BELFRIES 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
In your issue of March 29th you figure the church bells of Levens, which 
are hung in the 


churchyard, in 
what is said to 
be the Japanese 

style, and your 
correspondent 
asks if any other 
church bells are 
known to be hung 
in a similar 
manner. There 
are in this county 
(Essex) two in- 
stances of bells 
hung in this 
manner, namely, 
at Wix and at 
Wrabness, two 
small villages two 
miles apart, in the 
north - eastern 
corner of the 
county, not far 
from Harwich 

The enclosed 
photographs show 
both the bell- 
cages in question, 
which are, as 
you will see, 
picturesquely 
overgrown with 
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ivy At Wrabness the single bell is modern, having been cast by 
Messrs. John Warner and Sons of London as late as 1854. It is said 
locally that it was hung in this manner because the tower became ruinous; 
but if so, this must have been a considerable time ago, for Philip 
Morant, the county historian, writing in 1768, speaks of the bells being then 
hung in ‘“‘a wooden turret.” At Wix also there is one bell only, but it 
is ancient, having been cast by Danyell, a fifteenth century founder. Why it 
was hung in a detached bell-cage 1 do not know. Further, at East Bergholt, 
six or seven miles distant, in Suffolk, though only just beyond the Essex 
border, a fine peal of bells is also hung in this manner.—MIL_LeR Curisty. 


GRATING TO INTER- 
CEPT TROUT. 

[To tHe EprrTor.) 
S1tr,—When so practical a 
person as Mr. Horace G. 
Hutchinson finds it neces- 
sary tu enquire—as he does 
in your “ Correspondence ”’ 
columns of February 22nd 
—whether trout can be 
prevented from ascending 
a stream by means of 
some special form of 
grating placed across it, 
it may be admitted at 
once that the problem is 
not one of easy solution. 
If, as appears to be the 
case in the _ present 
instance, it is considered 
to be absolutely essential 
that the trout should 
be prevented from 
entering the side stream, 


MELANISM. there are at least 


two ways by which the 
end could probably be attained Any form of grating is always liable 
to become choked with leaves and other débris brought down by a flood, and 
will in any case probably require looking to and cleaning from time to time. 
If floods are not too frequent and do not deposit too much rubbish, a grating 
alone may be sufficient, if it be made in a curved form, nearly crescentic in fact, 
the upper or exposed edge bending down stream. The heavier branches, etc., 
and most of the leaves, will then, in time of flood, be swe pt over it, while the 
trout, attracted by the flow of water through the bars, will seek to ascend 
through them (of course, unsuccessfully), and will rarely think of leaping over 
the obstruction. Even if they did try to do so few of them would succeed, 
owing to the fact that the “ fall”’ would considerably overhang the stream 
and that they could not rightly judge of the proper position from which to make 
their spring. Even with such a grating an occasional clearing of the bars at 
the season when the trout are expected to run will be advisable, if not indeed 
absolutely necessary ; but very little skill in the use of a common garden rake 
is all that this operation requires. In some cases, on the other hand, an ordinary 
upright grating has been found sufficient for the purpose if protected against 
the heavier flotsam by a rough weir of piles driven in a little further up stream. 
This catches all branches, etc., and in some cases may be made to arrest a good 
many of the floating leaves as well. Its position and shape, the nature of the 
ground and the water will no doubt suggest; round a sharp corner in the 
stream a line of posts drawn diagonally to its course may be found efficient 
in guiding most of the floating matter towards one bank ; in other circumstances 
a V-shaped weir, the sharp end pointing up stream, may be best In any event, 
the posts may be strengthened and kept in position by an iron bar (or more 
than one if necessary) run across them, this being best placed behind them, 
i.¢., on their down-stream side. Such a weir will, of course, need looking to 
and clearing of rubbish from time to time, and, as already hinted, might be 
found of considerable service even where a curved iron grating is decided upon. 
Local circumstances and the nature of the particular stream to be dealt with 
must always be well considered. In some sluggish rivers a natural barrier against 
weeds, etc., may be formed by planting a belt of reeds or bulrushes above the 
grating. In any 
form of properly- 
constructed 
grating I should 
not anticipate 
having to take 
it up for 
examination or 
cleaning, except, 
perhaps, at 
very long 
intervals of 
years; but, as 
may be gathered 
from my earlier 
remarks, it 
would only be in 
quite exceptional 
cases that I 
should look upon 
any sort of ob 
struction to the 
free run of fish as 
otherwise than an 
abomination upon 
any stream.— 
GrorGE BoLam BELL CAGE IN WRABNESS CHURCHYARD, 








